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THE CHARACTER OF ZEUS IN AESCHYLUS’ 
PROMETHEUS BOUND. 


‘A FOOLISH consistency is the hobgoblin’ not only ‘ of little minds,’ but of 
some classically trained minds as well. And it is surprising to see how this 
has caused certain unevennesses in ancient authors to be trued up. Aristo- 
phanes, for example, we are told by a late venerable scholar, never permits 
a change of meter in a single speech directed to the same person; and to get 
rid of the two deviations from this rule, the framer of it cut down the seem- 
ingly good trochaic tetrameters in the Peace (299 sq.) to iambic trimeters, and 
then put line 555 before line 553 and took the three lines 555, 553, 554 from 
Trygaeus and assigned them to the coryphaeus. It is conceivable that if we 
possessed the thirty-three lost comedies of Aristophanes the editor might have 
had more and harder surgery on his hands.! 

Is not this ruthless treatment of Aristophanes matched by the recurrent 
attempts to equate the Zeus of Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound with the Zeus of 
the Agamemnon, or at least to show that in some occult way there is an under- 


lying beneficence in the Zeus of the Prometheus ? 
It seems to me worth while, at the risk of some repetition,? to indicate the 


t One has only to glance at Aristophanes’ free 
treatment of such a staple element as the para- 
basis—his repetition, excision of parts, variation 
of meter—to realize that he was not working with 
hobbles. 

2 Welcker, Die aeschylische Tvilogie Prometheus 
(Darmstadt, 1824), in his chapter on the char- 
acter of Zeus, quotes (pp. 92-94) with disapproval 
from the letter of a ‘friend’ who believes that 
the Prometheus Bound represents only a phase of 
the struggle among the gods, and that in the 
sequel the tyranny disappeared ; Zeus concluded 
that it would be better to rule over ennobled 
man than over the brute beast ; he came out of 
the struggle with a higher wisdom ; a new order 
ensued, in which stupidity and oppression gave 
way to free spiritual development. 

Miss Janet Case, in her able article in the 
Classical Review for 1904, pp. 99 sq., On Prometheus 
Desmotes, Lines 980-1, writes: ‘I would suggest 
that the solution of the difficulty may rather be 
looked for in the theory first published by Dissen 
fin Welcker’s Tvilogie Prometheus, 1.c.], and 
adopted by Caesar, which I venture to restate 
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and support; that in the Prom. D. Aeschylus 
deliberately presented an undeveloped Zeus, who 
presumably in the Prom. Luom, attained to the 
higher level of the Zeus of the Oresteia.' She 
cites the conflict between Apollo and the Erinyes 
with the reconciliation in the Eumenides, and 
stresses particularly lines 980 sq.: dmor.—rdde 
Zevs rovros ov« émicrara:. —GAN’ éxdstddoxer wiv’ 6 
ynodoxwv xpives. These lines, ‘taken in conjunc- 
tion with Prometheus’ words 926-7, . seem 
to indicate that Zeus, no less than Prometheus, 
both could and woul: learn wisdom by suffering.’ 

The late Professor Butcher stated in his Har- 
vavrd Lectuves that he had for years taught his 
classes that there was a change in Zeus’s nature 
in the trilogy. 

In a late volume of the Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology (No. XXXI.), J. A. K. Thom- 
son (The Religious Background of the Prometheus 
Vinctus), without going into details, states (p. 34) 
the view held in the present paper: ‘. . . the 
Zeus of the Solutus is not the Zeus of the Vinctus, 
Neither is the Prometheus of the later play the 
Prometheus of the earlier. The interval of 30,000 
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reasons why we have a right to regard the Zeus of the Prometheus as quite 
different from the Zeus of any other extant play of Aeschylus. 

The first is the actual tenor of the play itself, as it appears to an unsophis- 
ticated reader, say a freshman in college, or anyone not prepossessed by ideas 
about Aeschylean consistency. To him, Prometheus is the stalwart, indepen- 
dent and fearless rebel against an arrogant despot, the victim of an ungrateful 
recipient of favours, the patient helper of the human race in all manner of 
alleviation and instruction ; Zeus is the malignant oppressor. One could no 
more teach him that Zeus is beneficent than convince him that Iago is the 
friend of Othello, or that what the Macbeths did to Duncan was only for 
his good, or that Clytaemnestra’s design is ‘in the long run’ beneficial to 
Agamemnon or Argos. And what reason is there to suppose that the 
unwarned spectator at the initial performance of the Prometheus got from the 
play any other impression than this ? 

Not only is Zeus patently despotic, but so is his footman Hermes. If, 
then, the manifest nature of Zeus is to be explained away, the same process 
must be applied to that of his lackey. Like master, like man. So the other 
member of Zeus’s entourage, Kpdros, is v7jAns . . . Kat Opadcous mréws (1. 42). 

Again, a fact which is likewise on the surface and of course was prime in 
the consciousness of the audience for which the play was composed, is that 
this play is only one ‘act’ out of three, and is not the last. There is at least 
one later act in the trilogy. One asks the question, must the character 
of Zeus be the same in the first chapter as in the last? We see a change 
in Pickwick as the book progresses, and Dickens defends it; Aeschylus may 
conceivably have done something similar—a theory (not new) to which I shall 
revert presently. At any rate we have only one act of the greater play (the 
trilogy), with some scanty fragments of the act following. The mistake 
made is that of looking only at the present ‘ act’ instead of the whole play. 

The fourth significant point is the insistence of the poet on the fact that 
Zeus is just at the beginning of his reign and is therefore harsh. The ‘key- 
note’ is sounded in the first scene, Hephaestus saying pointedly (l. 35): 
amas 5€ Tpaxus Gots av véov KkpatH. We have a right to make this prominent, 
for, strange as it may seem to those who judge Zeus here by Zeus elsewhere, 
Aeschylus actually harps on this theme of Zeus’s newness. Zeus is an 
upstart. We get the offensive véos in some form or other no fewer than nine 
times in lines scattered throughout the play,’ now in the mouth of Prome- 
years has profoundly altered the character of man himself than the hasty generosity of Pro- 
both.’ Following this, however, he appears to metheus.? How Zeus’s plan of annihilation (cf. 
lapse into the notion that Zeus was from the lines 234 sq.: dsorwoas yévos 7b wav) could be 
beginning, in Aeschylus’ mind, a champion of more beneficial than Prometheus’ generosity is 
law and order as against the dvapxyia of the notexplained. But the point that I would insist 
Titans. ‘Zeus, on the other hand, represented on particularly is that, while the ultimate char- 
the Reign of Law—#eds dé 6 Oedv Zeds év vduors acter of Zeus was doubtless righteous, so far as 
Bacikebwy (Plato, Crit. ad fin.). Not only Plato Prometheus Bound is concerned we must abide by 
but Aeschylus speaks like this. . .. thedesign the judgment of the chorus (line 150): Zevs 


of Zeus may honestly be regarded as something  d@érws xpardve. 
higher and in the long run more beneficial to 1 Beside the words of Hephaestus in line 35, 
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theus, now in that of the Chorus (of all parties the one trustworthy, if any are, 
who not only call Zeus and his set véo., but add: veoypois 5é 57) vopors Zeds 
abétws xpatuve:),’ now on the lips of the neutral Oceanus or Hephaestus, half 
the instances being put in the mouths of the Chorus or of characters not 
hostile to Zeus. In this act of the trilogy, then, Zeus is new to rule, and 
inexperienced; and this, as Hephaestus says (l. 35), invariably produces 
harshness. Even Oceanus, the friend of both sides, calls Zeus harsh (1. 326) : 
TPAXUS povapyos ovd’ UIrevOuVvOS KpaTet.” 

The next point, also fairly obvious, is that the poet in three (or four ?) 
different places stated to his audience that an immense interval in time occurs 
between the Prometheus Bound and the following act in the trilogy, the Prome- 
theus Unbound. In lines 94 sq. he has the farseeing Titan prophesy the 
indefinitely long pupierH ypovov ; and again (774) the interval is to be thirteen 
generations, not of human but of divine life; and once more the audience is 
reminded of this long waiting period in 1020 sq.* Quite strong enough intima- 
tion, as good as a printed announcement, that between this act and the next 
the universe passes through a long epoch, with Prometheus still in bonds and 
Zeus presumably organizing his new government in heaven. But it looks as if 
Aeschylus had given in the trilogy at least one more direct statement to this 
effect, for the scholiast on the first passage cited explains the indefinite wupier7 
by saying, év yap t@ Ilupépw tpets uvpiddas dynol Se5éc0ar avtov. Perhaps, as 
has been suggested, Ilup@opw should be Avoyévw, or (what is easier palaeo- 
graphically) dedéeAar should be dedncecGar,4 or perhaps one would not care 
to venture much on so uncertain a reading; but we can disregard the scholium 
entirely, if we wish, and still have three perfectly acceptable, well spaced and 


cited by Miss Case, /.c. (and the vague reference 2 It is not impertinent to the argument to 
in lines 403-406), we have the following explicit mention here one of those details which go to 
instances : fill out the picture of Zeus throughout the play 
(a) 96 (Prometheus): 0 véos rayos waxdpwr. (details given with so generous, nay lavish, a 
(b) 149 sq. (Chorus): véow yap oiaxovéuo xparoito’ hand that rather than read a classified enumera- 
‘Oddperrov. tion of them we might prefer to read the play), a 
(c) 311 sq. (Oceanus): wePdpyooa rpédrouvs véovs: detail which might well convince the Athenian 
véos yap xai rupavvos év Beois. audience that Zeus at the beginning of his ad- 
(2) 391 (Oceanus): tq véov Oaxotdvr: mayxpareis ministration was autocratic and unfeeling. This 
édpas. is his purpose (see lines 234 sq.) of annihilating 
(e) 439 (Prometheus): Oeoior rots véos. the human race, including, presumably, the 
(f) 942 (Prometheus): rod rvpdvvov rod véov. Athenians’ ancestors and their allies and kins- 
(g) 955 (Prometheus): véov véo xpareire. men. How is this met by one who reads the 
(kh) 960 (Prometheus): rods véovs Beods. Agamemnon Zeus into the Prometheus Bound? By 
1 Line 150. Note the 6%, ‘of course,’ ‘as explaining that Zeus meant to destroy the old 
everyone can see.’ Miss Case well says, refer- race so as to ‘create another in his own image!’ 
ring to lines 50, 150, 186, 326: ‘. .. he is Where does this ideacome from? Not from the 
described in terms that suggest an irresponsible other plays of Aeschylus, no, nor from the two 
despot of the type of the Persian King.’ Note accounts in Hesiod ; it looks more like a reminis- 
especially line 50: éAevBepos yap o'ris éori wy cence of Genesis. 
Atés with Eur. Hel. 276: 7a BapBdpwv yap dotda 3 (Hermes to Prometheus): 
wavra wri évds; and Xen. Anab. I. ix. 29: Kupovu paxpov dé wijKos ExreXevTHOAs Xpdvov 
dovXouv Svros; and II, v. 38: Kupov.. . roi éxeivov &Woppov ies eis pdos. 


dovdov; and line 326: rpaxds udvapxos ovd’ bredOu- 4 Though I am not certain that the text cannot 
vos kparet. One might add the frequent use of be explained well enough just as it stands. 
the words rvpavvos and rupapvvls. 
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emphatic indications of this immense lapse of time (much longer than the 
interval from the traditional date of Adam to the present time), such as ought 
to catch the attention of any audience, Aeschylean or modern. 

Finally, it surely is not without significance that the chorus, outside of 
three brief and gentle criticisms of Prometheus,! the purpose of which will be 
considered later, is entirely on his side and in every reference to Zeus’s part in 
the matter condemns his harshr~.;- and expresses the deep sympathy which 
Prometheus’s miserable plight arouses,® and at the end chooses to perish with 
him. It is a commonplace, of course, that if any element in a Greek play may 
be taken as an index of what the poet wanted his audience to feel in reference 
to the plot, it is the chorus. And no hint is given by the chorus that Zeus’s 
nature contains any trace of justice or faithfulness, while there are several 
references to his lawlessness, arrogance, and harshness. The whole drift of 
the play is epitomized in the last agonized cry of the Titan, the last words 
heard by the audience: éxdica tracy. 

To get a hint, now, of why Aeschylus paints Zeus in such gloomy colours, 
we need to recognize that in this act of the trilogy the poet is treating of Zeus 
at a definite period in the god’s history—a history which Aeschylus did not 
invent but had to accept from his predecessors with all its difficulties for 
a man of his high ethical and religious thought. He might have avoided the 
difficulty in this particular story by merely saying that it was a question too 
hard for us to understand, as doubtless many a troubled clergyman has done 
with certain Old Testament stories like that of the hardening of Pharaoh’s 
heart,* which is so difficult to justify on moral grounds. At any rate, Aeschylus 
was in the delicate position of dramatizing an old tale, the outlines of which 
had been fixed by Hesiod and doubtless by many another before our play was 
written, wherein Zeus was represented as having committed three acts which 
by an Athenian auditor would be regarded as criminal: (1) he was guilty of 
revolution ; (2) he had become a forcibly self-created despot ;* (3) he had 
committed violence against his own father. Anyone need know only the 
rudiments of Attic law and political tradition to realize the heinous nature 
of these three offences. What could the poet do? Ignore the tradition alto- 
gether? Treat lightly these (to an Athenian) damnable acts? Neither possi- 
bility is strong enough to merit discussion. At any rate, Aeschylus does 
neither. He keeps enough of the tradition to make it recognizable: though 
he does not stress the filial impiety of Zeus to Cronus in so many words,” 


1 180 sqq., 261 sq., 543 sq. Cf. also 1036 226, 307, 312, 359, 736, 756, 761, 909, 942, 959°, 
sqq. 959, 996. | . 

2 See lines 149-151, 160-167, 186 sq., 403-406. 6 We get pretty close in 165 sq. (dduyara 

3 See especially limes 144 sqq., 244-247, 472, Ovpaviav yévvav). See also 203 sq., 221-223, 230, 
and the beautiful choral on Nature’s lament 910-912. Miss Case, /.c., p. 100, believes that 
beginning line 399. Aeschylus represented Zeus as repenting of 

¢ Exod. vii. 3, 13 $q., 22, etc. this act and releasing his father. This may well 

5 The words répavves and rupayvis are used over have been so, though I do not see how it can be 
a dozen times, chiefly by Prometheus, but also established, as Miss Case implies, on the basis of 
by Kpdros, Oceanus, and Io; see lines 10, 224, Eumentdes, 641-0646. 
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he does mention the conflict of Zeus with his father, and he makes prominent 
the revolt and the rupavvis ; and not only does he have Zeus do harsh things, 
but he characterizes the acts in no vague terms. 

It will not do to beg the entire question by citing the presentation of 
Zeus in the Supplices or the Agamemnon. Nor are we convinced by those who 
would tell us that all the seeming harshness of Zeus in the Prometheus Bound 
can be explained away—the intention to obliterate men, the treatment of Io 
(by putting the blame on Hera, perhaps), the cruel and unusual punishment of 
Prometheus, Zeus turning out, in spite of appearances, to have been all the 
time mild and just. These, also, refuse to read the play as it is written, or to 
credit Aeschylus with meaning what he says. We must remember that the 
Athenian audience had to take the play just as it came from the actors’ lips; 
it had no time, with the dramatic festival on in full course, to argue from 
the Supplices or the Agamemnon (not yet produced) or from other plays of 
Aeschylus, who was merely one among a number of playwrights. And we 
must remember that in the first half of the fifth century B.c. the theatre-goers 
depended almost entirely on the oral rendering in the theatre, not on reading 
the books at leisure. In judging, therefore, of double meanings and other 
matters of the sort, we might well take ourselves in imagination out of our 
libraries and into the crowded open-air theatre with the play in actual pro- 
gress. Such a visualization of the trilogy will perhaps make us hesitate to 
assume cither that the poet would write so cunningly that very few students 
with weeks of deliberate, piecemeal study can detect his meaning, or that in 
one act of his trilogy he would give the audience a situation which 1s perfectly 
convincing, and then proceed in the next to show that the first act gave 
an entirely wrong impression. 

But if one were not to ignore the Prometheus Bound in determining what 
Zeus’s character in the play 1s, and were to be willing to assume that it says 
what it means, and to accept the consequences of affirming unblushingly that 
in this particular play Zeus is pictured deliberately as harsh and lawless, he 
might wish to inquire how serious the consequences are. They are not really 
so bad as might be supposed from the efforts made to avoid them; and they 
may be stated rather compendiously as follows: Aeschylus represents Zeus in 
the first act of the trilogy as just beginning his reign—harsh, arbitrary, law- 
less (for this was the orthodox creed); he has just overthrown bitter and 
powerful enemies and has been organizing and consolidating his position. 
Hardly has he got settled, however, when he gets into conflict with the most 
dangerous, perhaps, among all the old guard, the intellectual and resourceful 
Prometheus. The stronger wins, and resolves to stamp out this first act of in- 
subordination by a summary and severe punishment.’ Zeus, however, has 
clearly overdone the matter. But Prometheus also has taken an attitude that 


' This is just the attitude of Creon in Sopho- of a new régime must have been a commonplace 
cles’ Antigone under similar circumstances. Such in Greece. 
instances of despotic harshness at the beginning 
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is not flawless, as the chorus intimates and as Prometheus himself appears 
to admit.’ This blemish, which is noted by the chorus, provides, as we shall 
see, a natural preliminary for the reconciliation between Zeus and Prometheus 
in the next act of the trilogy. But the present act, the Prometheus Bound, 
puts the emphasis not on Prometheus’s fault, but rather on the harshness of 
Zeus and the magnificent courage and sturdy independence of Prometheus. 
After this act, the poet tells us, comes an immense lapse of time, which, the 
facts adducible make it reasonable to suppose, the poet has so stressed to 
provide for a mellowing of the harsh and arbitrary tyrant as well as a lessening 
of the recalcitrancy of the independent and rather unruly subject.2 This 
permits a reconciliation of the two, Zeus granting release, Prometheus dis- 
covering the secret. But this way outsolves another question also—viz., 
which of the two stubborn antagonists yields? If there is no such growth of 
magnanimity in Zeus, no softening, we not only have him as bad in the end as 
in the beginning, and so an inconsistency between this trilogy and the others 
that really amounts to something and cannot be got around, but we also 
prevent a reconciliation (which we know happened in the Prometheus Unbound) 
on any reasonable basis. For in that case one of the two haughty natures 
must yield the whole ground that separates them. Zeus, unsoftened, ob- 
viously could not lower his dignity to such an extent; if Prometheus yields to 
the tyrant without any such relenting on the part of Zeus, what a sad anti- 
climax! I submit that no poet with any dramatic sense could in one act 
picture such a great heart as Prometheus, with the sympathy of the chorus, 
every actor (save two unlovely ones), and all nature, and then in the very next 
show that it was’a mere nothing and quite out of place. On the other hand, 
with each character conscious of defects in its position, and especially with an 
amelioration of Zeus’s autocratic harshness and of Prometheus’s defiance, both 
can concede a point and still retain self-respect. We thus have a reconciliation 
possible by honourable compromise, and dramatic fitness is observed. 

Is such a development of Zeus’s character impossible for Aeschylus? 
I think not, for two reasons. We seem to have a fairly close analogy already 
in the ordinary Greek conception of Hercules, whereby the human personality 
(the roysterer and glutton of Euripides’ Alcestis), after his translation from 
Oeta, acquires the dignity expected of the Olympians. Here surely is an 
evolution in the character of a superhuman being. We should not assume 
that our conception, that though man’s view of God grows from age to age 
God Himself is changeless, was the Greeks’ view also. They found no diffi- 
culty in supposing change in a deity, as is evidenced not only by the case 
of Hercules but by the tradition (as in the case of Hermes) that a god could be 
born an infant and progress to maturity. In the second place, Aeschylus had 
strong grounds for believing in such a progress as we suppose in the character 
of Zeus. Coming at an advanced period in religious thought, when clear- 


1 Line 268. I am not sure that #uaproy has 2 waOer udOos (Ag. 177). 


any moral connotation here. 
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minded and pious men were looking for something higher than gods wrangling 
over dynasty or prerogatives, yet before the sophists had cast the old stories 
into disrepute, he apparently had not arrived at a point where, like Plato, 
he might simply have lightened ship and started anew with a few fundamental 
religious assumptions. He had the old stories on his hands—just as many a 
theologian has laboured with some of the Old Testament stories—and I doubt 
not that many times Aeschylus felt hampered and troubled by the conflict 
between the tales and his own Eleusinian conceptions of deity. Yet, if 
orthodox, he could not easily abandon the common tales; it was a case of 
accepting and explaining as best he could. In the highly dramatic story 
of Zeus and Prometheus! there was the time-honoured, and so far, ap- 
parently, as he knew, authentic account of how Zeus had come to his throne 
by methods that were disreputable, or even, to an Athenian, criminal, had 
forthwith decided to cut off men, root and branch, had come to grips with 
their champion, Prometheus, and had given him a fiendish punishment. 
These main facts Aeschylus found in Hesiod, and did not alter essentially, 
merely explaining that the reason for Zeus’s cruelty was the newness of his 
accession to power. But this picture alone, of course, was hardly a satis- 
factory account of Zeus as Aeschylus actually believed in him in the fifth 
century B.c. Howreconcile the two? Aeschylus has solved the difficulty by 
so constructing the trilogy that both the ancestral tradition and his own view 
of Zeus may be conserved. For in the first ‘ act’ Zeus is drawn in the tradi- 
tional dark colours; but between the present ‘act’ in the trilogy and the next 
following ‘act’ a long and wearisome space of time is interposed, enough to 
permit Zeus to settle down into the character which he bears in the other 
plays of Aeschylus, and so look upon his old foe, now powerless, with a bigger 
and saner spirit. And so I have no doubt that in the Prometheus Unbound 
Aeschylus presented not only a wiser and more willing subject in Prometheus, 
but also a more just, beneficent, and lovable Zeus. 

Thus, through an evolution, we are given a consistency between the 
ultimate character of Zeus as found in this trilogy and that depicted elsewhere 
in Aeschylus, are provided a natural opening for the reconciliation between 
the two mighty opponents, and are also permitted, in reading the Prometheus 
Bound, to read what is actually there, just as naturally as in our reading of the 


other plays. 
O. J. Topp. 
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according to the hypothesis of the Persae), doubt- 


1 Which he had already treated in lighter vein 
less before realizing its full dramatic possibilities, 


a few years earlier (the satyr play of 472 B.c., 














THE ALPHABET OF VASTE.! 


ALL students of Greek epigraphy are familiar with the abecedarium 
discovered in 1805, ‘prope Bastam (the modern Vaste) ruri quodam dicto 
Melltche,’ by Luigi Cepolla, amongst whose papers (still preserved at Lecce 
in the Bzrblioteca Provinciale, Misc. Castromed. D. 29. 18) Mommsen found 
and published it in his Unteritalische Dialekte (1850). Cepolla’s copy, though 
inaccurate, is not so bad, as I hope to show, as has usually been supposed. 
To be sure, he proposed to interpret an alphabet as a complete inscription, and 
actually ‘translated’ it! Nor, I think, could it be properly deciphered until 
more Messapic inscriptions than were known to Mommsen had been collected 
and their alphabet more closely studied. It has, however, long been recognized 
that the Vaste alphabet should be rightly regarded as essentially a Messapic 
(rather than a Greek) alphabet, although, as is well known, the alphabet of the 
Messapic inscriptions agrees in the main with the Tarentine-Ionic variety 
of the Western Greek alphabet; but the proposed explanations of Cepolla’s 
transcript of the Vaste alphabet? have been most diverse, not to say perverse— 
certainly they have been largely arbitrary. They may be sought in the places 
cited in the footnote below. Cepolla gives the following copy : 


4 IO 
NB. M>.FFIA.IL.KA.M. 


15 20 
NOX. 9. PH>. TPYY. 


In this certain corrections are obvious, and were made at once by Mommsen 
or others—viz. for the first letter read A, fifth E, seventh -1,° between eighth and 
ninth add ®, after fourteenth add [, for seventeenth read PR; there remains 
the eighteenth letter; while the last three letters have been variously dealt 
with, but nowhere, I venture to think, satisfactorily as yet. In fact, the 
very disagreement between the various solutions suggested points to this 
conclusion. 

The Messapic alphabet as established by Mommsen (U.D., pp. 47 sq.), 
since whom it has not received any comprehensive treatment, is as follows: 

1 Mommsen, U.D., p. 49, n. 6, cf. p. 51; pp. 163 sqq.; Larfeld, Hdb. I., pp. 349 sqq. ; 
Roehl, Inscr. Gr. Ant. 546; Bergk, Zeitschr. f. Toscanelli, Orig. Ital, I., pp. 566 sqq.; Ham- 
Numism., 1884, p. 333; Kirchhoff, Stud., ed. 4, marstrom, Beitrdge z. Gesch. d. Etr. Lat. u. Gr. 
p. 157; Roberts, Gr. Epfigr., No. 268 (cf. p. 8, Alphabets (Helsingfors, 1920), pp. 54 sqq. 


§§ 102 sq. p. 306); Kaibel, Jusc. Gr. Sic. et Ital., 2 The original is lost. 
2420. 5; Pauli, Altital. Forsch. U1. (Die Veneter), 3 Yet fis | at Colle (Roberts I., p. 18). 
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e ov Zz h 0 


(5) 


69 
A B TT A 
a b g d 


I K A M N +(X) O FP R $(5E) T 
i k | m on ¢ o -p rs t 
(10) (15) (20) 


Torp, following Pauli, /.c., pp. 162 sqq., rightly maintained (Idg. Forsch. 5, 
1895, p. 203) that X, which Mommsen? had insisted was never y, but always 
£, not infrequently has the value of x (e.g. in yonedonas, yonetOes, beside Xaves, 
Xdoves), though before ¢ (e.g. in dactas beside dazet, dastas), and probably at 
the ends of words also (e.g. in domatriag beside damatras and many other 
words in -as*), it was to be taken as a sibilant (¥ Torp, § Pauli’); to this 
I would add, and probably also wherever it is doubled—for (1) ¢¢ is a priori 
more likely than yy ; (2) both -ss- and -zz- occur in Messapic (e.g. in vallasso, 
mazzes); and (3) wherever XX occurs, comparison generally shows that a 
double spirant is implied, not a double aspirate (e.g. droccihi beside Drus(s)o-,4 
vacentht beside Vassto- or Vossio-). Nevertheless, since y does occur, we 
require it in the alphabet; and since neither « nor @ occur, it will naturally 
come immediately after ¢. For P, therefore, the twenty-first letter in Cepolla’s 
alphabet, write X—not a slight alteration, but no more violent than others 
which have been suggested. Besides, having already written X (fifteenth 
letter), Cepolla may have distrusted his own eyes and himself have ‘ corrected ’ 
X (or +?) into P (meaning perhaps @ or v). Further, Bergk (i.c.) sug- 
gested in 1884, plausibly enough, that the eighteenth letter of Cepolla’s 
alphabet, H, was miscopied for V\, i.e. ‘san,’ which has that form in the 
caduceus of Brindisi (Kaibel, 672), in the alphabet of Caere (Roberts, I., p. 17), 
in the bilingual of Voltino (Pauli, Alt. Forsch. I., No. 30, in which, in 1. 5, 
TRU - |M\R, hitherto transcribed zana@ina, should be read zasaisa, which cor- 
responds exactly to SA MADIS (i.e. sa%adis®) in 1. 3 of the same inscription, just 
as [@c]@ome in 1. 4 corresponds to tetumus in |. 1), and perhaps in some of the 
Lepontic inscriptions, unless there “~~ is merely $ tilted on to one side. 
Still, saz does not occur in any Messapic inscription yet discovered. Next we 
note that Ribezzo (Ling. deglt ant. Messapi, p. 27) has already identified two 
new signs in Messapic inscriptions unknown to Mommsen, viz. (1.) Y (also 
written Y and ¢), which Ribezzo transcribes h, and certainly seems to have 
the same function as, or at least one similar, to that of H (8, G, F), and 
which I propose to transcribe, with reference to its origin (Greek yY=¥), as 
san in other (eg. the Lepontic and Raetic) 
alphabets. 

# Peucetii (Conway, J.D. 34B), with -ss-; 
Conway's lists give no names in Drwcc(-o-) or 
Drucch(-o-) in any part of Italy. 

5 In the North Etruscan alphabets the same 


sign is generally employed for both media and 
tenuis. 


1 ¢Mommsen; I transcribe ¢. + is alwaysa 
sibilant ; sometimes a sibilant, sometimes an 
aspirate (x). The history of the alphabet (see 
below) accounts for this double value of the 
symbol X. 

2 Whether n. sg. or gen. sg. 

3 I have discarded $ (or s) because in the forth- 
coming Pre,.-I, D., Part II., I use § to transcribe 
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3 (cf. dazeZiat' beside dazeh{i jas); and (i1.) 'Y , which, as Ribezzo has shown 
(l.c.), has the value of a sound written in Messapic inscriptions sometimes 8, 
sometimes ¢: this I transcribe as ¥ (cf. #aroas : taroas, faotora : Gotora (i.e, 
Oao-), Yabarovas : Oabara). Is it not clear that Cepolla’s last two symbols 
YY are either 3 and # or # and 3—placed last, as new symbols regularly 
are? Weare now in a position to transcribe his alphabet thus: 


a db gz d . v Zz h [6] i k l m 


n o [p) ¢ @ Ft S$ S t ¥X # 3 


all of which (except §*) actually are found in Messapic inscriptions, and no 
others. It only remains to observe that samech (KX ¢) has been transposed, 
and has taken the place of san (M 8), which in turn has found a new position 
immediately before stigma, just as in the abecedarium of Metapontum (Kaibel, 


2420. 4) san has ousted stgma and taken its place; and as in the abecedarium . 


of Corinth (Roehl 20. 13) samech has taken the place of san and san the place 
of sigma. 

As to the origin of the Messapic alphabet, the name ‘ Tarentine-Ionic’ is 
sufficiently justified. We have a script clearly later than the adoption of the 
Ionic, with which it is partly in agreement; but there are survivals of the old 
Tarentine or Laconian alphabet in F ([)=v, in H=h (not @), in X (beside 
+)=¢ (€), in Q=g, and in y (beside X)=4 (x). Kirchhoff’s view, therefore, 
that the Messapic alphabet 1s none other than the Tarentine or Laconian, with 
the omission of certain signs (uv, ¢, y, yw), and in no sense a ‘ mixed’ alphabet, 
was not altogether an accurate one; Roberts was nearer the truth when he 


recognized in it both Tarentine and Ionic elements. 
J. WHATMOUGH. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BANGOR. 


1 I should add that Messapic forms are cited alphabet (though not the language) of the Brin- 
from my (forthcoming) edition of the text. disi caduceus is Messapic, 
2 Even § occurs if, as Mommsen held, the 


[The Classical Quarterly is indebted to the Cambridge University Press for the kind loan of the 
special types required for this article. ] 
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PURIFICATION IN HOMER. 


THE religious value which we are entitled to attach to instances of 
purification in the Homeric poems is extremely small. It is important at the 
outset of the inquiry to get away from pre-conceived ideas founded on later 
religious practice, in the light of which the Homeric examples are instinctively 
interpreted. Chapter and verse from fifth century and later parallels is not 
necessarily authority for reading a religious significance into the account of an 
apparently secular act in Homer. 

The first book of the Iiad' gives an example of a public ceremony of 
purification. There, at the command of the king, the people dzreAvpaivovto Kai 
eis GXa Aduar’ EBadXov, before proceeding to sacrificeto Apollo. Inthe light of 
later custom,” there is a temptation to attach a religious meaning to the word 
Avwata, and to regard the act as a ceremony of religious purgation. It is, 
however, nothing more than a general washing of the host as a preliminary to 
sacrifice. Just as the mourning Achilles abstained from ablution before the 
funeral of Patroclus,* so too as a sign of mourning the Achaeans abstained from 
washing during the plague. When the gloom is broken by the order to 
sacrifice, their first act is naturally to wash; but the Avuara removed thereby 
are no more the symbols of religious impurity than are those which Here 
removed from her person before anointing herself and going to the bed of 
Zeus.* They are flung into the sea because it is the obvious place in which to 
deposit them; but they are no more religious in character than is the grime 
which the city man removes in the course of a ‘wash and brush up’ before 
lunch. The abstention from washing as a sign of mourning may be religious, 
at any rate the ablutions which end the vow are purely secular. 

In the same connexion may be noticed Penelope’s reply® when she 
declines at the bidding of her nurse to bathe and wash the tears from her face 
after mourning. She does not say that it is against her religious principles, 
but that her face is so ugly anyhow that it is not worth the bother of washing 
it. She for her part is more concerned with the impropriety of going alone 
among men, and the nurse with the personal appearance of her mistress, than 
with any religious or ceremonial aspect of the case. 

We may, therefore, reject the idea that the purification of the host is in 
itself a religious act, and study it in its other aspect, as the preliminary to 
sacrifice. To this, there are abundant parallels. The Achaeans wash their 
hands before prayer and sacrifice to Apollo, and again, having washed in the 
sea, bathe in fresh water before libations to Athene. Before prayer to Zeus, 


2 E.g. Ap. Rh. Arg. 4. 710. 


3 Il. 23. 44. 4 Jl, 14. 171. 5 Od. 18. 170. 





t Jl. 1. 314 sq. 
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both Priam and Achilles wash their hands, Nestor has water brought by the 
heralds, and the Atreidae have water poured over their hands. 

So, too, in the Odyssey, Telemachus washes his hands before prayer to 
Athene, has, like Athene, water poured over them before libations to Poseidon, 
and bathes before joining Nestor’s sacrifice to Athene. That sacrifice is begun 
by Nestor with washing of hands, and the same ceremony precedes the libations 
which end the suitors’ feast. Penelope, too, bathes and puts on clean clothes 
before her vows to the gods.” 

On the other hand, there are many instances where no specific mention is 
made of washing before prayer and sacrifice. In some cases, of course, it is out 
of the question, as, for example, the prayers uttered in battle by Odysseus to 
Athene, or by Achilles to Zeus. Spontaneous prayers, like those made to the 
nymphs by Odysseus and Eumaeus, or to Zeus by Odysseus and a slave woman, 
do not appear to have demanded it. What is of more significance, especially 
in view of the fact that Homer is never unwilling to repeat himself, is that it is 
not mentioned in connexion with the prayers made on the seashore by 
Chryses to Apollo and Achilles to Thetis, nor with the sacrifices of Agamemnon 
to Zeus and Patroclus to the gods.*® 

Such preliminaries were not required in formal supplication of one mortal 
by another, as where Chryses prays to the Achaeans, and Odysseus to Arete. 
In the former case, indeed, the entreaty is definitely distinguished from prayer to 
a deity by the use of AicoecPa: (cp. AiTavevw Od. loc. cit.) as opposed to 
apac@a and evyeoOar.* 

The Homeric attitude to this ceremony is admirably summed up in the 
words which Hector uses, when he sends his mother to sacrifice on his behalf, 
explaining that ‘awe prevents me from pouring with unwashed hands the dark 
red wine to Zeus; it is not right for one who is bespattered with grime and 
blood to pray to Him who is shrouded in dark clouds, the son of Cronos.’® It 
is not a religious conviction that is at stake, but a principle of common courtesy. 
Other heroes may, and do, pray to Zeus in the heat of battle; it is simply that 
Hector is more of a gentleman than they are. It is on exactly the same 
principle that a gardener will wipe his hands on his trousers before shaking 
hands with a visitor. If opportunity offers, the Homeric hero will wash his 
hands, and even bathe as well, before addressing himself to the immortals; but 
where circumstances are pressing, custom and cleanliness go to the wall. 

It is on account of this feeling that washing before a meal is the rule 
rather than the exception, even where there is no indication of a sacrifice as 
well; a ‘set’ meal naturally implies also leisure in which to wash. A bath on 
arrival is, of course, the natural privilege of the traveller; but, in spite of the 
bath, before the meal which follows, water is often poured on the hands as 


1 Jl. 1. 449; 10. 572; 16.230; 24. 303; 3.270. Il. 1. 34, 339: 7. 314; 9. 205 Sq. (cp. inter alia, 
2 Od. 2. 261 ; 3. 338, 440, 464; 21.270; 17. 58. Od. 8. 593; 9. 552; 12. 362; 13. 181). 
3 Jl. 10 460; 21. 273 (cp. inter alia, 4. 119; 4 7l. 1.15, 374. Od. 7. 145. 

5. 115). Od. 10. 355; 17. 240; 13. 212; 20. 112. 5 Il. 6. 266. 
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well.! So too, before a meal, water is poured over the hands of the suitors, 
and of Athene on arrival at the house of Telemachus, while exultation over the 
slaughter of the suitors expresses itself in a perfect orgy of ablution. Telema- 
chus and his friends bathe and dance, while Odysseus and Laertes are both 
conducted to the bath. Hermes alone, when he dines with Calypso off nectar 
and ambrosia, does not seem to have washed first; for mortals, however, it 
seems to have been the rule.’ 

So, too, it was desire for physical rather than religious purity that was 
responsible for the washing of corpses before a funeral. The Trojans washed 
the bodies of their dead before placing them on the pyre, Apollo washed the 
dead Sarpedon in the river before committing him to Sleep and Death for burial 
in Lycia, the Myrmidons washed the blood off the dead Patroclus with warm 
water before their lament, and the dead Achilles, too, was washed in warm 
water before being placed on the pyre. Though there is no mention of this 
ceremony in connexion with the cremation of Hector or of Elpenor, it is 
obvious that it was the regular custom from the lament of the shades of the 
suitors to Agamemnon, that no one had washed the blood from their wounds 
and laid them out with mourning, as is the due of the dead. In this lament 
is given the clue to the underlying idea. The physical cleanliness, which is 
the first aim of the warrior after battle or of the traveller after a journey, is 
thought desirable also for the dead. The same decency which prevented Hector 
from raising grimy, bloodstained hands in prayer to Zeus prevented also the 
relations of a dead warrior from taking a farewell of him before he was cleaned 
from the grime and stain of battle. It is forcing the point to see in it a mystical 
striving after ceremonial purity, before committing the dead man to the life 
beyond. 

The Homeric hero is equally free from the later idea that contact with 
death involved impurity. Neither the Achaeans after the funeral of Patroclus, 
nor the Trojans after that of Hector, seem to have purified themselves from 
the taint of death, but proceeded, the former to games, the latter to a feast. 
Odysseus and his friends did not purify themselves after the funeral of Elpenor, 
but at once accepted the invitation of Circe to a feast. Nor did Agamemnon 
purify himself after a dream, as a later Greek would have done,‘ but straight- 
way dressed and took his sceptre. 

Last of all, even murder did not involve impurity. Witness the case of 
Theoclymenus,® who approached Telemachus at a sacrifice to implore his 
protection; there is no hint of any stain attaching to him, or suggestion that 
his presence would pollute the sacrifice. After the slaughter of the suitors, 
Odysseus bids the men scrape the floor and throw the scrapings outside—it is 
exactly parallel to the case of the Avwara—and then he cleanses the hall with 


1 Od. 4. 48; 8. 450; 10. 360, 451; 17. 87. * Il. 23. 258; 24. 802. Od. 12. 10, Il. 2. 41 
4 Od, 23. 131, 1533 24. 365; 5. 86. (cp. Aesch, Pers. 201: Ap. Rh. Arg. 4. 664; 
3 Il. 7. 425; 16. 669; 18. 345. Od. 24. 45. Arist. Frogs 1339. 

Ii, 24. 708, Od. 12.10; 24, 187. ® Od, 15. 256. 
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fire and sulphur. This is no religious ceremony ; there has been a battle royal 
in the hall, and it was left in an unspeakable condition, requiring vigorous 
measures to make it sanitary.’ 

It is therefore amply clear that we must not interpret purification in 
Homer in the light of later beliefs; it is inspired solely by a proper and sanitary 
striving after cleanliness, both of body and belongings. Whether the doctrines 
later prevalent are a survival from the Minoan period, a recrudescence of forces 
temporarily dormant, or a posthomeric importation from Lydia, does not affect 
the issue. The Homeric hero was on intimate terms with his gods, and treated 
them very much as he did his fellow men. It was common decency, and 
nothing more, that forbade him to take part, without first washing, either in a 
sacrifice or prayer to his gods, or in a meal along with his companions. 

M. M. GILLIEs. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


1 Od. 22. 451 Sq. 
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THE ARISTOTELIAN CATEGORIES. 


THE precise position to be assigned to the Categories in the Aristotelian system 
has always been somewhat of a puzzle. On the one hand, they seem to be worked 
into the warp of its texture, as in the classification of change, and Aristotle can argue 
from the premiss that they constitute an exhaustive division of the kinds of Being 
(An. Post. I. 22, p. 83 b 15). On the other hand, both in the completed scheme of 
his logic and in his constructive metaphysic they retire into the background, giving 
place to other notions, such as causation, change, actuality and potentiality. Investi- 
gation has, moreover, been hampered, especially in Germany, by attempts to cor- 
relate them with the Kantian Categories, with which they have obvious points of 
contact. But Kant’s formal a priori concepts by which the mind makes for itself 
a world, to use Mr. Bosanquet’s phrase, imply an attitude to knowledge and reality 
so utterly opposed to the Aristotelian that the comparison has tended to confusion 
rather than elucidation. Scholars now realize better that the Aristotelian Categories 
can only be understood in connexion with the problems of Aristotle’s own age. 

The best general account of the Categories known to me is that given by Maier,! 
who accepts the interpretation of Apelt? in its main lines, correcting it in some 
important points. It is the great merit of Apelt to have firmly grasped the principle 
that, whatever the applications to which Aristotle put the scheme of the Categories, 
it is primarily connected with the use of linguistic thought to make assertions about 
reality and hence with the proposition, the judgment as expressed in language. In 
details, I think, he is misled by the associations of post-Kantian logic, which prevent 
him from entering fully into the attitude adopted by the early Greek logic towards 
the fact of assertion. 

In view of the undoubted fact that the scheme of the Categories follows the 
lines of Socratic-Platonic thought, Gercke’s suggestion * is tempting that it originated 
in the Academy. Gercke, whose own view of the Categories is strongly coloured by 
Kantianism, relies almost entirely on the greater point given to the arguments in 
the Ethics against the Idea of the Good if we suppose them to accuse Plato of 
inconsistency with his own doctrine of the Categories. Except as supplementing 
strong independent evidence an argument of this kind carries no weight. The case 
is certainly weakened if it can be shown that Aristotle uses the Categories to solve a 
philosophical problem in explicit opposition to the solution offered by the Academy. 
This can be done, I think. In Metaph. N. 2. 1088 b 18 he sets the Categories 
against Platonist doctrine. He is criticizing the aopurros dvds, and traces the origin 
of this conception to 7d dropijcat apxaixws: the Platonists found it necessary to 
attack the Parmenidean dictum and establish the existence of rd py) dv (cf. Plato, 
Sophist 237 A, 256 D). But how will this account for the plurality of being (7d pév 
yap ore ovoia onpuaiver, Td S€ Ste wovdv, Td Se Stu woTdv, Kai Tas adAAas 4) KaTnyopias 
1089 a 7)? In the corresponding passage of the Physics (I. 2. 184 b 15 sqq.) 
Aristotle solves the Parmenidean difficulty through the multiplicity of the Categories 
(186 a 25), and alludes to the inadequacy of the Academic solution (187 a 1). 


1 Maier, Die Syllogistik des Aristoteles, Il. 277 3 A. Gercke, Ursprung der aristotelischen Kate- 
sqq. govien, Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophie, 1891, 
2 O, Apelt, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der griechischen Vol. IV., pp. 424 sqq. 
Philosophie, 1891, pp. 106 sqq. 
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The inference to be drawn from these passages, in conjunction with the 
chapter in the Ethics on which Gercke relies, is the negative one that Plato and his 
successors in the Academy did not apply the scheme of the Categories to the 
fundamental philosophical questions of Being and Good. Positive evidence must be 
sought in another aspect of the doctrine. Now the Tofics exhibits the Categories in 
intimate association with dialectical logic. The work itself purports to codify 
methods in regular use but not hitherto systematically treated. That these methods 
were employed in the Academy is amply attested by the Platonic dialogues.! 
Further, as the Tofics and particularly the Sophisticc Elencht show, they were 
developed in close connexion with the eristic logic of Antisthenes and the Megarians. 
This fact at once establishes a contact with the treatment of the problem ‘ one thing, 
many names’ in Plato’s Sophist (251 A). This difficulty was removed by drawing a 
distinction between different kinds of being, and Aristotle himself regards it as finally 
disposed of by the doctrine of the Categories. That some of the kinds of being 
included in the scheme were already recognized in the Academy is plain. In the 
Topics ra mpos te have a number of their own toro, and the varieties of mpos 1 
enumerated in the Categories follow closely on the lines of division in the Charmides.? 
Much of the matter of the Tofzcs must have been common to Academy and Lyceum. 
But this is not to say that the Categories as a complete and exhaustive scheme 
belonged to the Academy. Eudemus (apud Simplicius, Phys. 1., p. 97. 25 Berlin) 
tells us that Plato solved the difficulties of Lycophron and others by a dual distinction 
of being. . 

I shall accordingly assume in what follows that the scheme of the Categories 
was evolved in the course of efforts to establish a doctrine of judgment which should 
settle the difficulties raised by Megarian and other critics; that the application to the 
solution of the larger metaphysical problems was a later development ;* that the 
foundations of the scheme were laid in the Socratic tradition of the Academy ; that 
the completed scheme is probably Aristotle’s own; and that the original working 
out of the scheme did not contemplate extension beyond the metaphysics implied in 
predication to the more fundamental metaphysics of the First Philosophy. Hence 
we must look to the analysis of empirical propositions for the origin of the scheme. 

Now if we examine the scheme itself, we find three aspects of it to have 
special significance : aa — . _ 

(a) The first is the distinction between predication xara cup Pe Byxos and 
predication Ka?’ avto.4 Movorcxds may be ypapparixds, but only kar’ aAAo, viz.: qua 
KaAXtas; KadAias is ypappartixds xa? avrov. This distinction provides the first 
condition of scientific predication, and is regarded as of fundamental importance by 
Aristotle, who prefaces his accounts of such notions as unity and being with 
references to the accidental uses of these terms (Metaph. A 6, 1015b16; 7, 101747). 

(b) Closely connected with the previous distinction is the doctrine that all the 
Categories (including ovcia as predicate) imply a troxeipevov, which is the point of 
real connexion between the predicates, and provides the basis of their coexistence. 
The Categories classify the woAAa ovoyera which we apply to the tis dvOpwros 
(Sophist 251 A), and give expression to the fact that he does not lose his unity in the 


process, 


1 Analysis of the arguments in the Charmides 
shows that nearly all make use of réao: dealt with 
by Aristotle in the Topics, 

2 Cf. with Categ. 6 a 36 sqq., Charmides, 108 A. 
The list in Rep. 437 B is the same and in the 
same order. 

3 Here I follow Maier. 

4 See the distinction of dv xara eupBeBynxis and 


equation of dv xa@’ a’réand 76 xara undemlay ovp- 
whoxhv Neyduevor (op. cit., p. 117) is manifestly 
wrong. Kad’ 6 or xaé’ avrd means that the deter- 
mination attaches to the subject in respect of the 
subject itself and not in respect of the determina- 
tion. See xaé' 6 and xad’ avré, Metaph. A 18, 19, 
1022 a 14 sqq. 


év xad’ avré, Metaph. A 7, 1017 a7sqq. Apelt’s, 
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(c) Furthermore, all direct relations of implication and incompatibility lie 
within the Categories severally. They are, so to say, independent variables. The 
relation of genus to species is everywhere confined within the limits of a category, 
and so is the relation of contrary opposition. This suggests a close connexion with 
the Platonic dcaipeors, which, as we know from the Sophist and the Politicus and from 
Aristotle, was so prominent in the Platonic conception of scientific method. 

The intimate connexion between the Categories and the Predicables provides 
an invaluable clue to the meaning of the Categories. For in the Tofics we are told 
that both of these schemes are the principal instruments in the equipment of the 
dialectician, and they are used in constant conjunction throughout the detailed 
discussions of that work.1 Whether the extant treatise on the Categories be the work 
of Aristotle himself or of a later member of the Lyceum, the close general cor- 
respondence between its point of view and that of the Tofics entitles us to use it as 
an authority for the official doctrine of the school.2 Now the Tofics is a practical 
manual of Dialectic to be compared with the réyvae of Rhetoric ;? and internal 
evidence shows that the dialectical practices there codified are at least predominantly, 
if not exclusively, those of the Platonic tradition. We may, therefore, see a close 
connexion between the scheme of the Categories and the technique of the Platonic 
dialectic. This technique embodied the logic of the Academy in large measure, and 
was the forerunner of the Aristotelian syllogism, leaving its clearly discernible 
traces in the scientific syllogism of the Postevioy Analytics. 

If we are to understand the dialectical logic, we must bear in mind that it was 
developed in connexion with the practice of dialectical discussion, which demanded 
rules of debate so that it should not lapse into aimless conversation. Some of these 
rules determined the procedure, such as those which defined the privileges and 
duties of questioner and answerer.* Others were of a more strictly logical nature. 

3ut this logic was clothed in the dress appropriate to the occasion, and logical 
distinctions themselves were drawn in a form close to the untechnical speech of 
everyday life. Thus in Plato definition is simply the answer to the question ri éoré, 
carefully limited ; the technical name for the process, dpicpds, seems of later date. 
The ancient commentators on the Categories® distinguished three relations as implied 
in the logical judgment: (1) A relation asserted between things; (2) a relation 
between the terms as verbal signs (¢wvat) ; (3) a relation between ideas in the mind 
of him who forms the judgment. These three relations were in ancient times 
regarded as parallel. The third is recognized by Aristotle as a ovv@eors vonpdrwr, 
but is treated merely as a ‘ psychological presupposition ’® of the logical proposition 
or judgment as expressed in words, which is the subject of logical analysis. So in 

1 See Topics I. 4-9, 101 b 11 sqq. The pre- 
dicables and the categories together constitute 
mept dv oi Ady xal €— dv, 103 b 39; the material 
has to be organized on this basis before it can be 
used in argument. The close correspondence 
between Topics and Categories is illustrated, inter 
alia, by the fact that the commonest réma, €x Tod 
uaddov kal #rrov and éf évayvriwv are supplemented 
in the Categories by discussions how far these dis- 
tinctions are to be recognized in several cate- 
gories, 

2 No satisfactory grounds for the rejection of 
the Categovies have been adduced. The discrep- 
ancies with other works of the Corpus, e.g. the 
Metaphysics, are explicable on the hypothesis that 
this is an early work, of the same horizon as the 
Topics. The confusion between thought and 
verbal expression observable in some passages 


suggests immaturity of logical development. 

* Soph. El, 183 b 25 alludes to the réyva: of 
Tisias and other rhetors, and claims to be doing 
for Dialectic what they did for Rhetoric. 

* The sixth book of the 7opfics lays down the 
etiquette for questioner and answerer: the treat- 
ment implies a strict separation of these réles, 
The complaint of Thrasymachus in Republic 
337 A that Socrates will ask, but not answer, 
questions may perhaps point to a convention 
established in the Socratic schools. 

5 Simplicius in Categ., pp. 9 sqq., Kalbfleisch. 

6 The phrase is Meinong’s. Meinong’s Gegen- 
standstheovie is useful in its recurrence to the 
thoroughly objective and realistic attitude towards 
knowledge which distinguishes ancient from 
most modern thought, 
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Plato thought is described as inner speech (Sophist 263 A). Moreover, as the 
relation in thought tends to be merged in the relation in language, so the latter tends 
to have incorporated in it objective relations between things. The formal analysis 
of proposition and syllogism in the Prior Analytics uses the logical term mainly in its 
aspect of class-denotation; but we do not hear of logical terms in the Topics, which 
represents a less developed stage of logical analysis. There subjects and predicates 
are distinguished according to the real relations between things which are classified 
in the schemes of the Categories and the Predicables. The analysis contained in the 
Prior Analytics presupposes the use of symbols and diagrams ; the earlier analysis is 
one that would develop in the process of dialectical discussion, with a marked 
emphasis on the vital importance of definition. Its nomenclature starts from the 
simple distinction between names (évoyara) and things (rpdéypara). At the outset 
the proposition seems to have been considered as primarily giving two names to 
one thing.! 

The development of the complementary schemes of Categories and Predicables 
seems to have been determined partly by the necessity of overcoming difficulties 
arising from the application of Eleatic and quasi-Heraclitean principles in the domain 
of knowledge, partly by the original orientation of the Socratic methodology. 

The possibility of rational discussion was challenged in the name of strict logic 
itself. How can I give more than one name to one thing? A thing és itself, and 
not anything else. So I may rationally say ‘man is man’ and ‘ white is white’; but 
I cannot say ‘ man is white’ without an equivocation in the use of the verb to be. 
This Eleatizing objection can only be met by an appeal to experience, like the 
Parmenidean rejection of the plurality of existence. Experience shows that within 
certain limits many names may be applied to one and the same thing without 
destroying its concrete unity. In accordance with this fact another kind of ‘ being’ 
must be assumed. The systematic development of this point of view results in the 
scheme of the Categories. 

Rational discussion was equally imperilled by the tendency of an infant logic to 
confuse names with things and grammatical forms with logical meanings, and so 
justify all sorts of absurd inferences. What the trivially ingenious minds of the 
Greek eristics could do in this line we know from the Euthydemus and the Sophastics 
Elencht. If the doctrine of Antisthenes reduced the area of significant predication 
to so small a compass that all contradiction disappeared, so this other tendency 
removed all criteria of truth and falsehood. To meet a laxity of thinking which 
allowed (e.g.) the inference that if Socrates is both Socrates and a man, he is other 
than himself, it was necessary to limit systematically the conditions of mutual 
implication. 

The double scheme of Categories and Predicables as a whole centred round the 
Socratic ri éerww; According to the Socratic method you can only determine the 
question rérepov % dperi SiSaxrdv 7) ov; when you have defined the term dpeTi) 
(Meno 70 A). Definition implies the analysis of species into genus and differentia; 
but Sdcxrdv is not related to dper) in either of these ways—how then is it related to 


1 The term xaryyopia in its specially technical Bedeutung, seines Begriffs.’ This is too sophisti- 
sense of Category goes back to this early way of cated for a primitive logic. Adam gave names 
regarding the judgment. As Maier shows to things, not to meanings; these things have 
(against Apelt), op. cit., II. 304n, it primarily natures of their own, signified by the name. ‘It 
expresses, not the relation of predicate term to is wise to avoid speaking of concepts and Begriffe 
subject term in the SP proposition of the Prioy in connexion with Plato and Aristotle. 

Analytics, but the relation of the dvoua to its 2 Sophist 251 A. Cf. Metaphysics A 29, 1024 b 


object. But Maier himself looks at the matter 32 
through modern spectacles; he writes: ‘ Das 
Wort ist xarnyopla, sofern als Pradikat seiner 


2 See Soph. El. 166, b. 32. 
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dper)}? The answer to this question completes the list of the Predicables. The 
Topics, which embodies the point of view of dialectical logic, is so dominated by the 
system of the Predicables as to represent organized knowledge in a totally different 
light from the Prior Analytics. That work seems to aim at a progressive series of 
syllogisms after the manner of Euclid, whereas the Topics sets up as its goal the 
systematization of all possible predicates of one and the same subject. Both subject 
and predicate are thought of objectively in terms of the objects signified, not in 
terms of the signs, as things and their modifications, their qualities and their 
behaviour. 

The Topics and the Platonic dialogues point to an early dialectical logic, 
realistic in its general attitude and terminology, the traces of which still survive in 
the more highly developed system of Aristotelian logic. This dialectical logic works 
with four fundamental notions: (1) The zpa@yya or thing in its empirical setting, of 
which (2) the ovoya is the verbal sign; (3) the ovcta or essence of the thing, the thing 
as it is for analytical thought, of which (4) the Adyos or Adyos rijs ovoias, the defining 
formula, is the sign in speech. The quadruple distinction is explicitly stated in 
Plato’s Laws, appears again and again in the Platonic dialogues, and is not wholly 
superseded in the developed logic of Aristotle.! Its influence may be traced in 
Aristotle’s doctrine of definition. In modern formal logic the definition would be 
resolved into a proposition with a convertible predicate attached to the subject 
by the copula. But Aristotle distinguishes the éoriv of definition from the copula of 
the ordinary proposition: the latter implies that you predicate ri xardé tivos ; but in 
0 dvOpwros éeore Cwov Or (ov we(dv Sirovv the eori does not imply ti xara Tivos, because 
(oov we(dv dizrovv are really part of the zpaypa, because part of its ovcia. For the 
same reason the rov of the duadopdé of anything in the category of oivia is properly 
treated under ovoia, and not under the category of zovdv,? 

The objective and material character of the early dialectical logic and its 
preoccupation with names is well exhibited in the use made by the Topics of inherent 
relations between terms—e.g. similarity and contrariety. The attention of the early 
logicians was turned to the mutual relations of implication or incompatibility implied 
directly or indirectly by certain terms, The abstract investigation of the relations 
between three terms ABI contained in the Prior Analytics belongs to a later stage of 
logical development. The Aristotelian treatment of opposition is instructive in this 
regard. Of the four varieties enumerated, three—viz. relation, contrariety, ¢£0s and 
crépyo.s—are expressed in terms, and only the fourth, contradiction, deals with 
propositions as such. Dialectic was a material logic, using certain common notions 
as science now uses the notions of cause or function.* 

If we regard it as established that the Categories as a scheme were developed 
from the motives above indicated, the question awaits us, Why precisely these ten 
Categories ? 

The omission of xivyots as a separate category has troubled those critics who, 
under the influence of Kantian ideas or the position of ordows and xivynous in Plato’s 


1 Laws 895 D Gp’ ovx dv €0é\as rept Exacrov rpla sion, as in the Prior Analytics, It means the 
voetv . . . év pev Thy ovclav, év 5é ris obclas Tov interchangeability of the expressions r@ A 
Nbyov, év 5é Svoua. The fourth term wpéyua is imrdpyea 76 Band A éori B: in definition they are 
given in éxacrov. convertible, for imdpye to A few ref~ dirodk 

2 There is a curious passage in Topics II. 1, elva is equivalent to A éerl {ov regdv Sirovwr ; but 
109 a 10, which seems to retain a vestige of a imdpxec r~ A # Xevxdrns does not imply A éeri 
primitive treatment of predication as giving two evxds, for he may be white only xara ri—e.g. 
mames to one thing: éors dé xaderwrarov rds theeyeballs. The phrase oixelay évouaciay recalls 
dvriorpépeav rihv dard Tod cuuBeSnxéros oixeiay dvo- the olxeios Aéyos of Antisthenes, Metaph. A 29, 
Maclay’ +d yap wy Kal wh Kadddov émi ubvwv évdé- 1024 b 32. 

XéTat Tay cuuBeBnkbrwv. *Avriorpépew here does 3 Categ. 11 b 16; Metaph. A 5, 1018 a 20, 
not mean the convertibility of S and P in exten- 
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Sophist, sought to find in the scheme a classification of primary cosmogonic concepts. 
But its omission is no more unintelligible than that of causation. For in change is 
implied something that changes and has successively opposing predicates attached 
to it. The representation of becoming requires two propositions about being. In 
point of fact, the scheme provides for an exhaustive classification of change from its 
own standpoint. 

Trendelenburg’s suggestion that the grammatical parts of speech had at least a 
considerable influence in determining the details of the scheme has been unduly 
depreciated by later writers. The account of the category of relation especially 
shows that grammatical expression was prominent in the minds of those who 
invented the scheme; and Aristotle himself has to warn his readers that grammatical 
form may be a misleading guide in assigning a term to its proper category.! The 
Cratylus and the Topics supply abundant evidence that the first workers in the field 
of logic had great difficulty in disentangling logical meaning from verbal expression, 
The suggestion does not carry us very far ; but inasmuch as it connects the scheme 
with the somewhat pedestrian task of clearing up elementary obscurities in the 
ordinary use of thought, and not with any ambitious attempt to find a formula for 
the universe, Trendelenburg was on the right track. 

The suggestion thrown out by several writers? that the number ten is due to 
Pythagorizing influences appears to me baseless. It is impossible to link up the 
scheme with the list of ten pairs of contraries attributed by Aristotle to some of the 
Pythagoreans.? Aristotle’s own gvorotxia of opposites lies within the several 
categories.¢ Moreover, the scheme seems remote from the Pythagorean aspect of 
the Platonic philosophy, and belongs rather to the Socratic dialectic. 

The most promising line of investigation lies in examining the examples of the 
several categories given in the detailed list of the Categories. Further illustration 
comes from the uses to which the scheme is put in the Tofics ; for if it owes its 
origin to the logical analysis of predication, its primary meaning is to be sought in 
such passages rather than in those where it is extended to scientific and philosophical 
questions. 

Now if we take the list of examples given in the Categories, we find that the 
imoxeiwevov Of which they are all asserted can only be an individual man, naturally 
designated by a proper name—Socrates, Callias, Coriscus. Categ. 4, 1b 27 sqq.: 
€or. S€ ovoia pev ws TITW Elzeiv Oiov GvOpwros, imros* romdv Sé oiov Simnyxv, tTpirnyxv’ 
soudv O€ ofov AEevKOV, ypappartiKdv* mpds Te Se ofov SurAdovov, Hysov, peifov+ mov dé ofov ev 
dyopa, é¢v Avxeiw~ more d€ ofov éx Ges, repvow + KeloOau Se ofov dvdKkertat, KaOnTaL* Exew OE 
olov vrodedeTat, WTATTaL* Toveiv O€ oiov Téuver, Kalec* maayerv S€ oiov Téuverar, KaieTat. 
This is the only list of examples extant, and, if it stood alone, might reasonably be 
regarded simply as one selected for the purposes of elementary exposition, But it 
does not stand alone; there are many passages which give this fact a deeper 
significance. 

As we have seen, the distinction of xara ovpPeBnxds and xa aird is intimately 
connected with the scheme of the Categories. Aristotle is fond of prefixing to his 
accounts of the scientific uses of terms some instances of their use in an accidental 
sense. It will be found that these instances are usually of the same type, implying 
an individual man as troxeiyevov. Thus in Metaph, A2, 1013 b 34 sqq., the accidental 
use of airov is illustrated by the terms IloAvKAecros avépeavrorouds avOpwros (ov 
Aevxds povorxds: tbid. 6, 1015b16 sqq., év illustrated by Képurxos povarkds dixacos: 


2 E.g. Gercke, op. cit., p. 424. 

3 Metaph. A 5, 986 a 22. 

4 Gen. Corr. I. 3, 319 a 14; Metaph, T 2, 
1004 b 27. 


1 Soph. El. 166 b 16: olov 7d tryaivew dpoiws 
ToS oxhpare THs AéEews A€yerar TW Téuveww 4H olKo- 
Soueiy* xairo. TO pey wody Te Kal Staxeluevor 
cnuaiver, Td 6é movety Te. 
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ibid. 7,1017a7 Sqq., ov illustrated by avOpwros oixoddépuos Sixatos povotkds. 
examples might be added. 

Similarly it will be found that a favourite type of proposition used to illustrate 
fallacies in the Sophistic: Elencht is that in which the subject is a proper name. 

If, again, we turn to the passage in Plato’s Sophist where the question is raised 
how one thing can have many names (251 A), the example is the individual man. 
Later on in the same dialogue, where the simple proposition is analyzed, the 
examples chosen are Qeairnros xd@ynrat, Oeaitynros wéererar (263 A). 

These passages furnish a basis on which to build. I put forward the hypothesis 
that the scheme was built up by an investigation, gradually becoming more 
systematic, into types of predicates which could be attached to one and the same 
subject at one and the same time. It was built up in dialectical discussion, and by 
a convention (students of Greek methods will have no difficulty in admitting the 
probability of a convention in this connexion) one of the company was chosen as the 
example (as in Sophist l.c.). Observe that the typical proper names used in logical 
examples in the Jopfics and other Aristotelian works tend to be taken from the 
Socratic-Platonic circles—Socrates himself, Callias the art-patron of the Protagoras, 
Coriscus the Academician.! The choice of the individual man as troxe/pevov is 
not to be considered fortuitous. For only in the case of human beings was the 
proper name in use, and the proper name as such is a mere label attached to a 
‘this’ and directly implying no ‘what,’ so that it is normally subject and not 
predicate. To refute the critic who denied that many predicates could be asserted 
of the same thing it was necessary to develop the scheme with an identical subject 
throughout. The Categories show that the official exposition of the scheme in the 
Lyceum took Socrates or Callias or Coriscus as subject, and worked through the list 
on this basis. Moreover, as the most complete, the most concrete object known, a 
human being would be most suitable for developing an exhaustive scheme of 
predication, since to him alone could moral and many psychological predicates attach. 

If the scheme is considered in reference to such a subject as Callias, we can see 
something of a serial order in it; for though Aristotle does not always enumerate 
the Categories in the same order, still there is a sort of average order, First we 
have the predicates describing him as a whole in the category of substance. Thena 
group describing certain qualitative and quantitative aspects of him as he is in 
himself, To these have to be added some aspects implying determinate relations to 
others ; thus zar»)p at first sight might seem a substantive predicate, but if it is so 
regarded or treated as implying an indeterminate correlative, as in some of the 
eristic quibbles (e.g., Euthydemus 298 B), absurdities follow. Then come two 
variable relations to the world around, in place and time: these have to be added in 
order to meet such sophistical interpretations of 6 xdépvwv iyraive: as imply that health 
and illness are not incompatible, for if implicit time-qualifications are inserted, the 
proposition becomes 6 rote kduvwv vov vywaivee and the contradiction disappears. 
Then, again, Callias as a complex body can vary the position of his limbs relatively 
to each other and to the outer space: xeioOar. In a certain extended sense Callias 
includes all that he calls his, things that from another standpoint are outside him, 
his possessions, and specially the clothes he is wearing, and the instruments he is 
using. Lastly, his relations with determinate things in the environment are those of 
agent or patient : as surgeon he uses knife or cautery, as patient he has these used 
upon his body. Thus in connexion with Callias the Categories present in a 
systematized and exhaustive form our idea of Callias as a concrete being, a going 
concern in a changing environment. 


Many other 


of Plato, when Aristotle, Coriscus, and other 
Academicians sojourned at Assus. 


' Jaeger, Avistoteles, p. 117, suggests that the 
use of Coriscus’ name as a school-exampie prob- 
ably goes back to the time, soon after the death 
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This hypothesis, that the scheme was originally developed in connexion with an 
individual name as the typical subject, seems to provide a satisfactory explanation of 
some of the difficulties and anomalies of the list. 

Two of the Categories, xeir@a: and €xew, have always been a great stumbling- 
block in the way of interpretation. They are never explicitly mentioned except in 
the complete list of the Categories and that of the Topics, both of which treatises 
belong to the same plane of thought. The ancient commentators had apparently no 
information about them beyond what is contained in the Categories and book A of the 
Metaphysics. As regards their content, the fundamental difficulty is this: all the 
other categories can be applied quite intelligibly to other objects than men, and are 
so far free to be used as universal aspects of being. But these two categories 
in respect of the examples given in illustration include only states peculiar to men: 
xeioGac in its examples is simply ‘posture’ (rather like oyjya in the medical 
treatises), standing, sitting, reclining; while €yeww means wearing shoes or carrying 
armour. 

We have no real evidence for the use of these terms as categories in a generalized 
sense. Keiofa:, with its correlative Oeous, is capable of extension to any material 
object in space: the cup may lie the right way up or on its side or upside down, 
irrespective of its place as a whole (covered by the category of wov). But I know of 
no evidence that such determinations would be included by Aristotle under the 
category. The position of the stone relatively to the framework of the door 
determines whether it is to be called trépAvpov or ovdds: they differ Gécer.1 Position 
is part of the idea, just as time forms part of the idea of xa/pios: the analogy 
suggests that Aristotle is here thinking of the category of xeio@a:. But ultimately 
these distinctions can be resolved into spatial relations, and in any case they do not 
carry the implications that standing, sitting, and reclining have for human life. 

As regards €yew, we have accounts of éfs and decors in book A of the 
Metaphysics. “Eéis is treated immediately after d:aeors, and both these terms are 
recognized in the Categories and elsewhere (Cat. 8 b 26) as rowrnres. But before this 
common sense of éfis, the verbal noun correlative with the intransitive meaning 
of €xev, the writer notices a use connected with the transitive meaning of the verb: 
e£is A€yerar Eva prev TpdTov olov evepyerd Tis TOU ExovTosexal Exomevov, Womrep mpakis Tis 
KLV7COLS, 


a ‘ a 4 “a Ss art 7 ” ss é P.. ” 4 ~ 
OTaV y2p TO peev TOtn), TO O€ TOLNTAL, €eCTt TOLLS PETACU OUTW Kal TOV €XOVTOS 


écOnra Kat THs éxouevns eo OAros ore petagd eLis. tavtny pev obv havepody Ore ovk evd€exerat 
Exe THv ew eis areipov yap Badieiras, ci Tov éxopériov Eorar Exew Thv eEw (Metaph. 
A 20, 1022 b4 sqq.). The last words are added in order to contrast this sort of é£us 
with é£cs as formed faculty, since you can say €xee ¢ «ryv ; and as é£:s in the latter 
sense comes under zodv, the writer may be thinking +f the category of €yew. Now 
this transitive sense of €fis is unusual ; Liddell and Scott contains no examples 
except this one in Aristotle and several from Plato. One of these seems to have 
some bearing on the present subject. In Theaetetus 197 B a careful distinction 
is drawn between xrtiors and éfis. "Emrioracfac has been defined, says Socrates, 
as éerurripns fis, but he prefers erurijpns Krjois: ov roivyy por taiTdv paiverat 
Tw KEKTHTOaL Td Exe * Olov ipdtiov Tpidpevos TiS Kal eyKpaTys GV pi) Popav, Exev pev OvK 
ay avrdv avro, KextnoOai ye pry paipev. “Exe is weaving clothes in contrast with 
merely possessing them. So in Laws 625 C rhv trav orAwv e&iv means the carrying 
of arms. When Aristotle describes the active ¢£«s as an évépyeca, has he similarly in 
mind the actuality of wearing the clothes as contrasted with the potentiality of mere 
possession ? 


Respir. 474426; De An. Inc. 711a6; Plato, Rep. 
433 E12; Crat. 414 Bg; Theaet. 197 Br ; Soph. 
247A 5; Laws 625 C. 


1 Metaph. H 2, 1042 b 19. 
Ross, ad Ar. Metaph. 1022 b 4, gives the 
following examples: Metaph. 1055 b 13; De 
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In A 23, 1023 a 8 sqq., various meanings of the verb éyev are noted. The first 
includes the case of dress, and apparently seeks to generalize it: éva pev tpdrov rd 
dyew Kata THv avrovd dio 7) KaTa THY avTov dpyhv, did A€yerae muperos TE EXEL TOV 
avOpwrov Kat ot répavvot Tas ToAEs Kai THY eOnTa ot aumexopevor, The wording of the 
definition seems evolved in parallelism with the fourth sense of holding or supporting : 
ér. TO KwAdov Kata THY alToU dppiv Te KwveicOae  mparrew . .. olov Kal of Kioves Ta 
érixeipeva Bapn. Other meanings enumerated are the containing of the form by the 
‘An or Sextexov, aS the brass contains the form of the statue and the body contains 
disease, and the containing of the water by the vessel or the population by the city. 
The common idea found by Aristotle in the examples under the first head is active 
possession or, more briefly, use, and there is thus a close connexion between this 
éxev and the é£is of the Theaetetus, Both appear brought into conjunction with the 
Category through the common examples. 

I suggest that this is precisely what was meant by the original Category of €xecv. 
In running through the various items composing your idea of a man, you find one 
essential to civilized man and not shared by any other creature—viz. the use of 
artefacta, clothes, arms, instruments. This forms a unique class of activities or 
bases of activities. In course of time the scheme was put to new uses. From being 
a sort of working classification of predicates used in connexion with dialectical 
propaedeutic it came to be a groundwork of scientific logic and method, as in the 
classification of changes in terms of the four relevant categories. Hence the two 
categories xeioarc and éxev, which were directly applicable only to mankind, were 
quietly dropped, or at least relegated to the background. 

The hypothesis that the scheme originated in connexion with dialectical dis- 
cussion accounts for another important feature of it, the nomenclature. For it is to 
be observed that six of the categories, all those that are not normally expressed by 
verbs, have names implying answers to questions. Ildeov rotov rov and wore are obvious. 
In the category of relation a predicate only becomes precise when the question rtivos 
SurAdovov, SovAos, tive Guovov is answered. The category of substance is frequently 
denominated 7d ri.1_ This has no connexion with the ri éorw of definition (itself 
another example of the derivation of technical terms from questions), for that 
requires a universal as subject.?_ It is to be correlated with the common question, 
‘what is Socrates?’ as distinguished from such questions as ‘what is he like?’ 
‘how tall is he?’ As the names are derived from specific forms of question the 
inference is irresistible that the scheme originated in dialectical practice. We may 
compare the change in the technical meaning of zporacis, which is the name for a 
dialectical question in the Topics and becomes the name of a logical proposition in the 
Prior Analytics? 

If the scheme of the Categories had the origin suggested in this paper, we can 
see that it had no immediate connexion with the Platonic péywra yévn of ravrov 
érepov, aotdows kivyots. These distinctions cover the whole field of existence and 
knowledge, Sameness and difference are the fundamental features of things regarded 
from the standpoint of knowledge ; they are worked out in classification; but they 
cannot be Categories, because these are in the last resort a detailed account of the 
differences to be recognized within an empirical subject, so that the distinction of 
sameness and difference is a condition of the scheme as a whole. Rest and motion 
are factors of the universe on the side of reality: from the standpoint of the 
Categories they imply successive predications of states and positions of the subject. 

Moreover, they have nothing to do with the metaphysical question of the 


See the table in Apelt, of. cit., p. 140. rich) Epwrnows evdotos. An. Pr. I. 1, 24 a 16: 
So Maier, as against Apelt, op. cit., Il. 309 n. = mpdracis éors Abyos Karagparixds } dwoparixds Tivds 
Top. I. 10, 10488: fore dé mpdracis diadex- Kxard Tivos. 
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ultimate nature of the universal, though they fully recognize its logical validity. In 
fact some of Plato’s characteristic arguments to prove that the universal is distinct 
from the particular imply some of the essential features of the analysis worked out 
in the system of the Categories. For the primary distinction between the riva xada 
and 76 xaddv is that the former are xaAa mpdypata, which as mpaypara have natures 
(oveia) of their own as faces, men, actions, etc., but partake in the xaAXos which is 
empirically realized only as an aspect of them, 

As may be seen, my case proceeds from the assumption that no explanation of 
the origin of the Categories is satisfactory unless it accounts for the inclusion of 
xeto Gar and €xew in the full list, combined with the total absence of reference to them 
as Categories in any other passage. Hence the only direct evidence that we have 
for their meaning is the examples given of them in the Categories, In both cases the 
examples seem to imply highly specialized predicates, Keio@a: is applicable only to 
complex animal bodies, with mobile limbs controlled by voluntary effort: éyev is 
applied only to the highest type of animal, having intelligence to make and use 
clothes and tools for the convenience of life. No other Category is so specialized: 
the other two dealing with behaviour, viz: action and passion, can be generalized, 
though of course they take special forms in mankind. Hence it is intelligible that 
when the Categories are mentioned, those applicable only to certain limited classes 
of subjects should be omitted. Assume that these two Categories are specialized in 
the sense indicated: bear in mind that the usual subject in illustration is the 
individual man: observe that the complete list of the Categories with the examples 
given aims at supplying an exhaustive classification of the manifold aspects of man 
as a concrete going concern: then the conclusion seems natural that the scheme in 
its original intention was built up round the idea of the individual man. It 
is no objection to this reading of the scheme that Aristotle treats the list as 
exhaustive, so that we must find a universal meaning for every Category: if the 
Categories of Aristotle were the Kantian categories, then each must be applicable to 
any object whatever: but the Platonic-Aristotelian world is divided into things of 
an ascending order of completeness, and some kinds of predicates can only be 
attached to the higher orders of existence. I do not claim that these two Categories 
were confined entirely to predicates of the types given in the examples of the list in 
the Categories; for in the detailed analysis of, e.g., Relation and Quality, many 
varieties are dealt with which do not appear in the corresponding accounts in the 
list. That these two Categories also were generalized so as to apply to other objects 
than human beings I do not doubt; what I argue is that their fundamental ideas 
were such that in a general survey of the modifications of things they had little 
importance, and so fell into the background. 

If my general conclusion is established, that Category and Predicable together 
constitute a joint system of preparing the material for formal dialectical discussion, 
that this system grew up in the Platonic school as the representative of Socratic 
methodology and was completed by Aristotle, that systematized dialectical rules 
were the forerunner of the Aristotelian logic—if this is a correct reading of the 
historical evidence, it follows that Category and Predicable together may be 
expected to form the substructure of the logic of Aristotle, especially the scientific 
logic. Or, to express the same meaning in another metaphor, that in the Aristotelian 
system the raw material of experience should be given a form through the ideas of 
predicable and category as a preliminary to the building ot the larger structures of 
scientific knowledge, just as the clay must be made into bricks before it can be used 
by the builder. At some later opportunity I hope to show that the most character- 
istic features of Aristotle’s logic of science can be accounted for on these lines. 

C. M. GILLESPIE. 
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THE RELATION OF AENEID Ill. TO THE REST OF 
THE POEM. 


From the time when Friedrich Conrads published* the first systematic study of 
the method of composition employed by Vergil in the Aenesd? it has been recognized 
that Bk. III. is especially involved in the contradictions existing between the various 
parts of the poem. It is not my purpose in this paper to attempt an exhaustive study 
of this aspect of Bk. III.; the industry of classical scholars in the last half-century 
renders needless further repetition of this sort.* I wish merely to present a few 
suggestions which may help to reconcile the passages generally regarded as hope- 
lessly contradictory, 

Most obvious of all is the contradiction between the two views in the poem con- 
cerning the knowledge which the Trojans have of their ultimate goal. In Bk. III. 
they set sail in the spring, almost a year after the destruction of Troy,* uncertain of 
their destination (III. 7). The goal is revealed to them only gradually, in a series of 
prophecies, whose steady, progressive unfolding gives unity and dramatic climax to 
the book. But this effective and artistic plan of composition appears quite spoiled by 
the fact that only a few lines before the beginning of Bk. III. the shade of Creusa, 
on the night of the fall of Troy, says (II. 780-782) to Aeneas: 


longa tibi exilia, et uastum maris aequor arandum, 
et terram Hesperiam uenies, ubi Lydius arua 
inter opima uirum leni fluit agmine Thybris : 


Can the resulting contradiction be explained? If not, Vergil must have intended 
either to excise Creusa’s words5 or to make fundamental changes in the plan of 
Bk. III.; for it is hardly credible that Aeneas utterly forgot the words of his wife. 

I believe that a natural solution lies in the fact that Creusa’s description of the 
goal conveyed no definite information to Aeneas. Hesperia was only a ‘ western 
land ’® to him and, in such a connexion, Lydius Thybris must have greatly perplexed 
him, At the time of the Trojan War the phrase is an anachronism, and it could hardly 
have meant anything but ‘Trojan Tiber’? to Aeneas. The description of such 
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1 Quaestiones Vergilianae, Program des Gym- 
nasiums in Trier, 1863. 

2 From the Vita Vergilii Donatiana (Brummer, 
Leipzig, 1912), ll. 83-89 (=Suetonius, Vita Ver- 
gili, 23-24), we learn that the poem was first 
sketched out in prose, and that Vergil worked 
on the various parts as he liked, not taking them 
in order, 

3 Besides the early work of Conrads and of 
Ribbeck (Prolegomena, Ch. VI., Leipzig, 1866), a 
few of the later discussions are: Schiiler, C.., 
Quaestiones Vergilianae, Diss, Greifswald, 1883; 
Noack, F., Die erste Aeneis, Hermes, 27 (1892), 
PP. 407-445; Kroll, W., Studien iiber die Composi- 
tion dey Aeneis, Jahrb. fir kl. Philol., Supple- 
ment b. 27 (1902), pp. 135-169; Karsten, H. T., 
De Aeneidis Libro III,, Hermes, 39 (1904), pp. 259- 
290; Gercke, A., Die Entstehung der Aencis, Berlin, 
1913; Crump, M. M., The Growth of the Aeneid, 


Oxford, 1920. I have not been able to consult 
the work of Sabbadini in this field. The epoch- 
making work of Conrads has not been accessible, 
but its substance seems to have been given in 
the work of his successors. 

4 That Troy fell a little before the summer 
solstice is the common tradition (Dion. Hal. I. 63; 
Plutarch, Camillus, 19). 

5 Since this effective episode was, apparently, 
original with Vergil (Gercke, p. 37), it seems 
unlikely that he would have sacrificed it. 

6 Cf. E. A. Hahn, On an Alleged Inconsistency 
in the Aeneid, Class. Weekly, XIII., pp. 210-212. 

7 The similarity between the name of the 
Italian Thybris and that of Thymbris in the 
Troad has already been pointed out by Car- 
copino, Virgile et les Origines d’Ostie (Paris, 1919), 
PP. 777-778. 
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a river as ‘ flowing through the fields of a western land’ did not at all enlighten the 
distracted husband. 

The situation is further complicated when, in taking leave of Helenus at 
Buthrotum, Aeneas, congratulating his host on having found a permanent abode and 
on having established a new Troy there, adds (III. 500-505) that he will build such a 
city in Hesperia and ally it with this city in Epirus, if ever he reaches the Tiber and 
its adjoining fields (Si quando Thybvim uicinaque Thybridis aruaintravo). Now Hesperia 
has already been mentioned in Bk. III. (163-166), but the Tiber has not; as the 
poem stands, Aeneas’ reference to the Tiber here (III. 500) seems clearly an echo of 
Creusa’s words in Bk. II. 781-782. That is, Aeneas had not forgotten Creusa’s 
obscure prophecy, but it has meanwhile been interpreted for hin by that dream in 
which the Penates plainly told him that Hesperia was Italia, the home of the founder of 
the Tvojan race. From that time on, Creusa’s Lydius (Tvojan) Thybris in Hesperia has 
significance for Aeneas ;? hence, his quite casual reference to the river in Bk. III. 500.2 

With the progressive character of the revelation of the goal in Bk. III. there is 
only one other important conflict—* viz., in Bk. IV. 345-346—where Aeneas, empha- 
sizing to Dido the fact that he must press on to Italy, says that if the fates had left 
him free in the matter, he would already have rebuilt Troy, but Gryuean Apollo and 
the Lycian lots have bidden him seek Italy (IV. 345-346). 

A literal (and, I think, a reasonable) interpretation of these lines requires us to 
assume that before leaving Asia Minor the Trojans had consulted Apollo’s oracle at 
Gryneia and at Patara and had been directed to a goal in the west. Realizing the 
apparent conflict between such an interpretation and the entire plan of Bk. IIL, 
Servius explains‘ Grynaeus and Lyciae as examples of the conventional epithet; but 
one is loath to accept without further search so dubious a solution of the difficulty. 

Now, at the beginning of Bk. III. (1-8) we learn that in the period intervening 
between the fall of Troy and the departure f,;0m Asia Minor the following spring, the 
Trojans did receive divine direction :5 


diuersa exilia et desertas quaerere terras 
auguriis agimur diuym, classemque sub ipsa 
Antandro et Phrygiae molimur montibus Idae. 


Nevertheless, they set sail ignorant of their destination (incerti quo fata fevant, ubt 
sisteve detuy, III. 7). The gods would seem, then, to have given the Trojans no new 


1 Since writing this I have come upon a briet believe that they have not heard it in all the 
note by Noack, Hermes, 27 (1892), p. 408, n. 1, in time which has elapsed since they learned that 
which he seems to approveof this interpretation. Italy was their goal; particularly would they 

2 In Bk. V. 83, Aeneas himself applies to the have been likely to hear it in some of the un- 
river the epithet ‘Ausonian.’ Now, Ausonia recorded discussions of their plans at Buthrotum. 
has been mentioned to Aeneas or by him seven Moreover, the poet has himself been using 
times before this in the poem (III. 170-171, Latium as the name of the goal (I. 6, 31), and 
378, 385, 477, 479, 496; IV. 349). Aeneas Jupiter so uses it in ver. 265, so that it would have 
understands it to be a name for Italy, and been very natural to let Aeneas and llioneus use 
Helenus has explained that the Trojans are not it. At this advanced stage of the wanderings, the 
to go to South Italy, but to the Italy beyond ‘inconsistency’ seems to me of trifling account. 
Sicily (III. 396-440); in lines 477-479 (II1.) he 4 After locating the mnemus Gryneum, Servius 
calls the goal the remote part of Ausonia, adds (ad ver. 345): ‘Inde ergo nunc epitheton 
Hence, Aeneas’ reference to ‘the ever-retreating dedit, licet in Delo acceperit oraculum.’ On 
fields of Ausonia’ (III. 496-497), and the vague- ver. 346 he writes: ‘Lyciaz Sortes nec hinc 
ness of his reference to Ausonian Thybris gui- accepit responsum, sed sic dixit ‘* Lyciae,” ac si 
cumque est (V. 83). diceret Apollineae.’ 


3 In Bk. I. Latium is spoken of as the goal 5 Dion. Hal. says (I. 55) that it was the 
by Aeneas (205) and by Ilioneus (554), though Erythraean Sibyl who told the Trojans to sail 
neither is represented as having heard the name towards the setting sun until they came to 4 
in Bks. II. and III. It is, however, difficult to land where they would eat their tables. 
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information here; they probably indicated a journey by sea to a western land, as the 
vision of Hector (II. 289-295) and the shade of Creusa (III. 780-782) had already done 
on the night of the fall of Troy ; for this is what the Trojans actually attempted at 
the beginning of Bk. III., in spite of their uncertainty as to the exact goal. 

I would suggest that in Bk. IV., after Hesperia has been interpreted to Aeneas— 
(1) as Italia (by the vision in Crete, III. 163-166) and (2) as Italia beyond Sicily (by 
Apollo’s priest at Buthrotum, III. 396-440)—it would be natural for Aeneas to say to 
Dido ‘ the gods have bidden me seek Italy.’ The vague term, Hesperia, which Creusa 
had used, and which the oracles in Asia Minor may well have used, would have meant 
to Dido in her western home a land still farther west, as Spain. In talking to her 
Aeneas simply uses the term (Jtalia) which she will understand to convey the meaning 
of Apollo, though Apollo had chosen to reveal that meaning to the Trojans themselves 
gradually in the course of their wanderings. 

As for the identification of some of the auguvia mentioned in Bk. III. 5 with 
those of Apollo at Gryneia and at Patara in Lycia, the nearness of Gryneia 
makes such a consultation possible enough ; and it may be more than an interesting 
coincidence that a winter is included in the period of preparation for the voyage, and 
that it was in the winter that the oracle at Patara gave responses.! 

A second inconsistency between Bk. III. and other parts of the poem is often 
found in the fact that from certain passages in Bk. I. and Bk. II. one expects Venus 
to be the guide of the wandering Trojans, but that in Bk. III. it is Apollo who 
constantly directs them. 

This impression of Venus as guide seems to have come mainly from the passage 
in Bk. I., where Aeneas, not recognizing his mother in the guise of a huntress, 
explains to her who he is and how he happens to be on the Libyan coast, adding 
(381-382) : 

bis denis Phrygium conscendi nauibus aequor, 
matre dea monstrante uiam data fata secutus. 


In his comment on the phrase ‘ matre dea monstrante uiam’, Servius says : ‘ hoc loco 
per transitum tangit historiam, quam per legem artis poeticae aperte non potest 
ponere, nam Varro in secundo diuinarum dicit ex guo de Tyrota est egvessus Aeneas, 
Venerts eum pey diem cotidie stellam uidisse, donec ad agvum Lauventem uenivet, in quo cam non 
uidit ulterius ; qua ve tervas cognouit esse fatales: unde Vergilius hoc loco *“ matre dea 
monstrante uiam” et “eripe, nate, fugam” (II. 619), item “nusquam abero” 
(II. 620) et “*descendo ac ducente deo” (II. 632) et “ iamque iugis summae surgebat 
lucifer Idae”’ (II. 801) quam stellam Veneris esse ipse Vergilius ostendit “ qualis ubi 
Oceani perfusus Lucifer unda, quem Venus ante alios astrorum diligit ignes.” ’ 

Now, when the Trojans set out at the beginning of Bk. III. there is no mention 
of any such guidance from Venus. Save for a single reference to her as the wife of 
Anchises (475), she is mentioned only once? in this book—viz., in verse 19, where 
she receives sacrifices along with the diuis auspicibus coeptorum operum and with Jupiter. 

The Varronian tradition of Venus’ leadership was doubtless known to Vergil 
and probably led him to write matve dea monstyante wiam ; but, even when Bk, III. is 
left out of the reckoning, the function of ‘leading’ the Trojans belongs by no means 


offers another explanation of ‘Lycian’: ‘ Atque 
Lycios hoc loco esse Lycios Homeri et Lyciis 
quoque sortibus oraculum Apollinis Troiani 
non Patarei significari persuasit mihi Wilamo- 
witzius.’ 

2 This is a marked departure from the tradi- 
tion handed down by Dion. Hal. (I. 49-53), who 
speaks of many temples to Venus being founded 
in the course of the wanderings. 


1 Servius ad libr. IV. 143: ‘HIBERNAM 
LyciaM ...: nam constat Apollinem sex men- 
sibus hiemalibus apud Pataram, Lyciae civitatem, 
dare responsa: unde Patareus Apollo.’ 

Heinze, Vergils Epische Technik (Leipzig, 1902), 
p. 84, calls attention to the fact that Apollo, 
especially his Delphic oracle, played an im- 
portant réle in the sending out of colonies. 
Schiiler, Quaestiones Vevgilianae, p. 10, n. 1, 
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exclusively to Venus. Besides the instances in Bk. II. which Servius cites in the 
passage quoted above (ad libr. I. 382) there are few clear cases’ of her ‘ guidance’ : 
(1) Bk, I. 330-400, where, in the guise of a huntress, she explains to Aeneas who the 
inhabitants of the African coast are, and bids (389) Aeneas go to Dido’s city; 
(2) Bk. VI. 190-204, where his mother’s birds guide Aeneas to the golden bough; 
(3) Bk. XII. 554-556, where Venus inspires Aeneas with a special plan in battle. 
But, in general, the goddess intercedes for her son (I. 229-254 ; V. 779-798), and tries 
to provide for his safety or that of Ascanius (I. 664 sqq. ; VIII. 370 sqq.,); especially 
520-536 and 608-613; X. 17 sqq., 132, 608-609); XII. 411-425); her function is 
maternal and protecting.? 

On the other hand, Apollo is precisely the proper guide for the Trojans in 
Bk. III. ; not only is he particularly associated with the sending out of Colonies,? but 
he is the great augur Apollo, whose revelations of the future are required by the under- 
lying motif of this book. Neither does his guidance unaccountably cease with 
Bk, III.: it is his prophetess who leads and instructs Aeneas in the Nekyia; and in 
Bk. VI. (56-60) and Bk. VII. (240-241) the poet shows that the idea of Apollo’s 
leadership in the wanderings is one which he does not intend to disavow. Further- 
more, Venus and Apollo are not the only guides of Aeneas; the needed revelation 
comes now, through a dream, from the dead Hector (II. 289-295) or the dead Anchises 
(V. 730-737) or deus Tiberinus (VIII. 36-65), now from the shade of Creusa 
(II. 776-789) or the shade of Anchises in the lower world (VI. 888-8g2). 

A third inconsistency between Bk. III. and the other books exists for those 
readers who feel that from Bk. III. one would not infer that the wrath of Juno 1s the 
important mot:f which it clearly is in the rest of the poem. In reply I would point 
out that the action of Bk. III. is earlier than that of any other book, save the second; 
that Juno’s wrath is, to be sure, mentioned in Bk. II. (612), but that in the work of 
destroying Troy she is not alone—Neptune, Pallas, and Jupiter seem no less promi- 
nent (610-618) ; finally, that it is more effective not to make much use of this motif 
early in the action, but to reserve it* for the time when the Trojans are approaching 
their goal, when they have reason to hope that their troubles are nearly past. That 
Juno is, however, going to be a troublesome influence is plainly foreshadowed in 
Bk. III., (1) when Helenus says (379-380) he can prophesy only part of the future of 
the Trojans because the Parcae prevent his knowing the rest and Saturnian Juno 
forbids him to speak, and (2), especially, when in the same prophecy Helenus says 
(433-440), ‘one thing before all others he will tell Aeneas, and repeat his warning 
again and again—viz., that Aeneas is, first of all, to entreat the divinity of Juno with 
prayers, pay her vows, and overcome her with suppliant gifts; on this condition will 
he finally leave Sicily and be sent to the Italian territories’; (3) when the Trojans 
stop at Castyvum Muineruae to pray to Minerva, whose temple is on the heights, 
and ‘remembering the precepts of Helenus which he had emphasized particularly,’ 
sacrifice to Argive Juno (543-547). 

A fourth class of inconsistencies arises from the different accounts of two 
portents (the mensae adesae and the white sow with her thirty young) and of the 
prophecy regarding the information which Aeneas is to receive from the Sibyl. 


1 In the first and last cases, the Carthaginian Venus in I. 407-408 does not necessarily imply 
episode and the final battle, Venus is the foil Venus’ frequent guidance of her son. 
of Juno, who defends her favourite, Dido (in 3 See footnote 1, p. 87. 
person), and Turnus (through Juturna); in the * Heinze points out (/.c. pp. 94-96) that at 
second case the réle of Venus is slight and _ first the wrath of Poseidon seems the chief cause 
indirect, as compared with that of Apollo’s of the wanderings of Odysseus, but that, as the 
prophetess. story advances, it is even less prominent than is 
2 Note especially the mater of VIII. 370 and ___ the wrath of Juno in the Aeneid. 
the Veneris iustissima cura of X. 123. Thecry of 
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RELATION OF AENEID Ill. TO THE REST OF THE POEM 8g 


(1) In Bk. III. 247-266, the eating of the tables is foretold by the Harpy-Fury, 
Celaeno. The prophecy is addressed, not simply to Aeneas, but to the Trojans 
in general (248, 259). Anchises seems to have been present ; in any case, he soon 
knew of the prophecy (263-266). Celaeno’s authorship is confirmed by a later refer- 
ence to the matter in lines 365-367 (cf. 713). Now, when the prophecy is actually 
fulfilled at the mouth of the Tiber, Aeneas recognizes the fact, and tells the Trojans 
that they have reached their home, adding (VII. 122-127): 


genitor mihi talia namque 
(nunc repeto) Anchises fatorum arcana reliquit ; 
‘cum te, nate, fames ignota ad litora uectum 
accisis coget dapibus consumere mensas, 
tum sperare domos defessus, ibique memento 
prima locare manu molirique aggere tecta.’ 


Aeneas orders a libation to Jupiter and Anchises, and Servius comments (ad vs. 134): 
‘ANCHISEN GENITOREM bene Iouem et Anchisen, qui causa oraculi fuerunt’—apparently 
with no memory of the Harpy. But need the words Anchises fatorum avcana reliquit 
mean that Anchises was the authoy of the prophecy? In Bk. III. his position seems 
to be that of ‘honorary leader’ of the expedition; he interprets’ the dark sayings 
which characterize this book. It is significant, then, that Anchises is especially 
mentioned in the account of the reception of the prophecy of Celaeno (259-266). 
Perhaps he was discouraged by his previous lack of success, for he does not offer any 
interpretation of the mensae adesae ;? he begs the gods to ward off such a calamity 
and protect the faithful (265-266). Therefore, Aeneas, recognizing the fulfilment of 
the prophecy in Bk. VII., exclaims: ‘ Here is our home, this is our country ; for such 
was the mystery of the fates bequeathed to me by my father—now I recall it: “ When, my 
son, in the course of your voyage to unknown shores, hunger shall compel you to eat 
up the feast and consume your tables, then in your weariness remember to hope for 
an abode there. ... This was that famous hunger (foretold by Celaeno and never 
understood until now) !”’ Anchises had not been able to offer any solution of the 
strange prophecy; he had merely bidden Aeneas keep it in mind and watch for its 
fulfilment. 

(2) The portent of the white sow has always troubled commentators, because 
they have expected Aeneas’ settlement to be Lavinium, some miles from the Tiber, 
whereas the appearance of the sow fixes the site on the bank of the Tiber (VIII. 
42, 83; cf. III. 389). Much light has been thrown on this difficulty by the interest- 
ing work of Carcopino, who has shown? that Vergil placed Aeneas’ fist settlement 
(New Troy) on the Tiber (IX. 815-816) and close to the sea (IX. 238), near the 
future site of Roman Ostia. In the poem the founding of Lavinium seems to be the 
ultimate purpose of Aeneas’ wanderings (I. 258-259; XII. 193-194); the fact that 
this is not accomplished in the epic surprises us, but the poet has chosen a more 
dramatic climax in the defeat and death of Turnus. It goes without saying that after 
his conquest Aeneas will be ready to devote himself to the works of peace. 


1 At Delos he declares the ‘ancient mother’ 3 Vergile et les Origines d’Ostie (Paris, 1919), 
must be Crete ({II. 103-117) ; in Crete, because Livre III., pp. 391-557. 
of the pestilence, he advises returning to Delos * Carcopino’s interesting argument for Lavi- 


(143-146): when the Penates finally explain that nium as the city of Latinus, and for Aeneas’ 
Italy is the mother of the Trojan race, it is to founding of Lavinium as a mere reconsecration 
Anchises again that Aeneas submits their revela- of the existing city (/.c. Livre II., pp. 171-387), 
tion (179-188), need not concern us here. It is the site of New 


This is indicated by Aeneas’ anxious remark Troy (not of Lavinium or of Alba Longa) which 
to Helenus (III. 365-368), and, particularly, by _is indicated by the portent of the sow. 
Helenus’ reply (394-395). 
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(3) The prophecy concerning the information which Aeneas is to receive from 
the Sibyl is made by Helenus in the following lines (458-460) of Bk. III. : 


illa (the Sibyl) tibi Italiae populos uenturaque bella, 
et quo quemque modo fugiasque ferasque laborem, 
expediet, cursusque dabit uenerata secundos. 


Before the time for the fulfilment of this prophecy in Bk. VI. Anchises appears to 
Aeneas in a dream and tells him to go into Italy with his men, adding (V. 730-737): 


gens dura atque aspera cultu 
debellanda tibi Latio est. Ditis tamen ante 
infernas accede domos et Auerna per alta 
congressus pete, nate, meos. ., 


e+ * © * huc casta Sibylla 
ignarum multo pecudum te sanguine ducet. 
tum genus omne tuum et quae dentur moenia disces. 


Anchises here implies that the function of the Sibyl will be that of guide; that the 
knowledge of Aeneas’ posterity and of his settlements will come from his father. 
Furthermore, when the time for the fulfilment of the first prophecy comes, the Sibyl 
does not, according to the commentators, tell what we have been assured (III. 458- 
460) she will tell, but it is from Anchises that the promised information comes 
(VI. 890-892). Such a position has some support in the fact that these lines from 
Book VI. (890-892) are obviously an echo of those in Book III. (458-460); but, on 
closer examination, the Sibyl’s words contain more than the critics are disposed to 
grant. 

In the first place, she does describe the character of the bella uentuva (V1. 
86 sqq.); in lines 95-97 she tells how Aeneas may escape from or bear these trials; 
to the Italiae populos she has time to make only brief reference in the mention of 
another Achilles (89), of the gentes Jtalum and the cities in line 92; duly entreated, 
she does give him cuysus secundos in the lower world. The fact that some phases 
of the expected information are only briefly indicated is accounted for by the 
impatience of Aeneas, who tells the Sibyl that he cares about nothing but getting to 
his father (103-109). In the second place, the word expediet (III. 460) does not 
require all the information to be given by the Sibyl in person; it is enough if she puts 
Aeneas in the way of receiving it by conducting him to his father. 

The last important contradiction in which Book III. is involved has to do with 
the chronology of the Trojan wanderings. When Dido asks Aeneas to relate the 
snares of the Greeks and the sufferings of the Trojans, she adds (I. 755-756) : 


nam te iam septima portat 
omnibus errantem terris et fluctibus aestas. 


However, when we read the story of the wanderings in Book III., we find the time- 
element very vaguely indicated, and it is quite possible to provide for all the events in 
three or four years. Finally, when Iris, in the form of anaged Trojan woman, incites 
her companions to set fire to the Trojan ships, she says (V. 626-629) : 


septima post Troiae excidium iam uertitur aestas, 
cum freta, cum terras omnis, tot inhospita saxa 
sideraque emensae ferimur, dum per mare magnum 
Italiam sequimur fugientem et uoluimur undis. 


Servius (ad V. 626) regards as insoluble the difficulty presented by these two 
occurrences of septima aestas (I. 755; V. 626) and adds that Vergil would have 
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RELATION OF AENEID Ill. TO THE REST OF THE POEM og1 


removed the inconsistency. Nearly a century and a half ago Heyne’ made a sugges- 
tion which is still accepted by many scholars—viz., that Anchises died in Sicily at 
the end of the sixth summer after the fall of Troy; that Aeneas went to Carthage 
early the next summer? and remained with Dido until late that summer, when he 
returned to Sicily and held the anniversary funeral-games, still in the ‘aestas septima.’ 
It must, however, be admitted that a natural interpretation of verses 193 and 309-10 
(1V.) implies more than the mere prospect of approaching winter® at Carthage. In the 
same Excursus* Heyne also presents a scheme for the chronology of Book IIL., by 
which the events are made to fill seven years; but the plan is a counsel of despair in 
at least one point, when Heyne admits that he is assigning two years to the Cretan 
sojourn because only in this way can the entire period be filled out ! 

I think we must admit that the chronological difficulties affecting Book III. are 
not all capable of satisfactory solution as the poem stands, but the mere omission of 
the last sentence in Book I. or the rewriting of verse 626 in Book V. would remove 
the striking inconsistencies. Furthermore, the fact that the events of Book III. seem 
perhaps to occupy a comparatively small number of years does not necessarily so 
limit them. Aeneas was relating a long story, at a banquet, late at night (II. 8-9) ; 
therefore, he would select his episodes, linger over some of them, pass more rapidly 
over others, and concern himself very little with chronology. 

In her recent book, The Growth of the Aeneid, Miss Crump has einphasized the 
inferior literary quality of Book III.as compared with the other books, but the blemishes 
which she adduces® are trifling when contrasted with the undoubted merits of the 
book, From a great mass of tradition Vergil made an interesting story which was 
particularly well unified by an original motif—the motif of the progressive revelation of 
the Trojan goal. For the general idea of the wanderings he was probably indebted 
to the Odyssey, but ‘ the only place where the lines of adventure actually touch’ is, as 
Conington points out,® in the land of the Cyclops. To Vergil’s own invention, 
apparently, we owe such episodes as Aeneas’ grisly experience at the tomb of 
Polydorus, his dramatic encounter with Celaeno, and the pathetic meeting with 
Andromache, which is certainly not lacking in high poetic quality. In the years which 
the scrupulous artist planned to devote to perfecting his work, Book III. would 
undoubtedly have become a more finished poem; but that the book is so inconsistent 
with, or so inferior to, the rest of the Aeneid that Vergil would only have been 
satisfied with completely rewriting it seems to me an exaggerated view, not at all 
borne out by a consideration of the evidence. 

CATHARINE SAUNDERS. 


VasSSAR COLLEGE, 
U.S.A. 


1 P, Vergiliuns Maro, Leipzig, 1786, ed. tertia, we have a reference to the efesiae of July and 
Excursus II, on Aen. IIIL., p. 578, n. August. 

2 June is probably indicated by Aen. I. 535. 4 Pp. 573-580. 

3 Hiemps, in Bk. IV. 52, is, as Servius says, 5 Pp. 29-30. 


obviously equivalent to tempestas, but much less 6 Int. to Aen, IIT. 
certain is Heyne’s suggestion that in 1. 309 











‘EVIL COMMUNICATIONS.’ 


Mr. P. H. Linec’s suggestion’ that the famous line P@eipovery 76n xpyc@’ oprrion 
xaxat stood at the beginning of a play of Euripides seems to me to lack anything like 
cogent proof. A gnomic verse of this sort—to take the characteristics of the line in 
the order given by Mr. Ling—may indeed begin a play, as in the fragment of the 
Stheneboia (Nauck®, 661) which he quotes; but it may also begin a speech, as 
Hec. 864; or come early in a speech, cf. Hevacl. 2; or alone in stichomythia, as 
Alc. 540; or late in a speech, as Med. 561; or at the end of one, as Supp. 510. In 
other words, there is no position which it may not have. As to its lack of ‘any 
particle or conjunction to connect it with what preceded or followed,’ how does 
Mr. Ling prove that it was not preceded by yryvwoxwv or, cf. Med. 560; or that the 
previous line did not end in yap, like Hec. 551, Supp. 361; or that this line is not 
the end of a longer sentence, like Alc. 802, whose subordinate clauses have been 
lost? E.g.: 

ws Tots Bpototor, Ket Tis EaTL py apabys, 
dbeipovoer KrTe., 


or anyone of a score of other possible contexts, The lack of a proper name is 
regular, though not invariable, in gnomes. 

The resemblance to Aeschylus is real (though the sentiment is at least as old as 
Theognis, I. 35) ; but why should such an echo—a two-word tag, not even in the 
same case—at once set the audience thinking of Amphiaraos and his house? Such 
allusions belong to the technique of Alexandrian poetry, not to the broader effects of 
drama. Or does Mr. Ling think that Aayrpdv 7Alov cédas (Soph. El. 17), with its 
echo of X. 1). ddos (Aesch. Agam. 658), hints that the house of Atreus is passing 
through another storm, or that the y:yvwoxwv dre of Med. 560, with its reminiscence 
of P.V. 104, makes out some connexion between Jason and Prometheus? When a 
dramatist wishes to apply the wise saws of another writer he sets them in a far 
clearer light than this, as: 


, , > 7 > r > , , 
Aoyos pev ext’ apxaios avOpwrwv paveis, 
e > ba 7m 9 3 / a 
OS ovK Gv aio’ exuaOors Bootav KTe. 


(Zvach. 1; Sophokles quoting Solon or Herodotos.) 


‘ Dead shepherd, now I find thy saw of might, 
‘“‘ Who ever loved that loved not at first sight ?” ’ 
(A.Y.L. III. 5; Shakespeare quoting Marlowe.) 


As to St. Paul’s source, it may well have been an anthology. Mr. Ling, 
however, is unfortunate in his criticism of the Pauline quotations. Of the three he 
gives, one, Epimenides in 777. I. 12, occurs in a work whose genuineness is very 
doubtful; another, Aratos or Kleanthes in Act. XVII. 28, is in a context which 
certainly owes its form to the author of Acts, whatever may be thought of the 
substance.2 This leaves us with the one line from which the discussion started, to 
which should be added two other citations from unknown authors—viz, Phil. III. 1,° 


' C.Q. XIX., pp. 22 sqa. cussion. 
2 See Norden, Agnosios Theos, for a full dis- 3 See Moffatt, Literature of the N.T., p. 80. 
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H. J. ROSE 93 


uot pev ovK oKvnpov, wpiv 6’ dapadrés—a comic trimeter, however little interest the 
Apostle may have taken in Menander—and Rom. I. 29-30, where the rhythm is so 
hopelessly bad from the standpoint of Pauline or other good Asianic prose that 
I feel certain he is quoting, and nearly certain that he is loosely citing a satirical 
passage written in trochaic tetrameters.! If it could be proved that all these citations 
came from near the beginning of a book, the same is true of many quotations in 
professed philologers, and is easily explained by the fact that no one on the look-out 
for an illustrative passage would be likely to unroll more than he needed of a Bi BAiov. 

The circumstance that most MSS. write xpyora and not xpijcol’ is without 
significance. Four lines of Timotheos, Persae, viz. 74, 84, 86, and g1, give five 
examples of the same sort of thing—eyeiro, dé, avyéva, oe, and te for éxei7’, etc. ; 
Phil., 1.c., where the MS. seem to have 6, may furnish yet another instance. In 
general, the MSS. of the N.7T. do not mark elision.? St. Paul was a good Grecian, 
well-trained in rhetoric, and knew the difference between prose and verse perfectly 


well. 
H. J. Rose. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


1 Cf. J. Th. Stud. XXV., p. 43. II., p. 63, where a wrong conclusion is drawn 
2 Cf. Moulton-Howard, Grammar ofN.T.Greek, from correct facts. 


OVID, METAMORPHOSES VII. 268. 


Addit et exceptas luna pernocte pruinas, 


In his critical note to this line Magnus states that all MSS. read either de nocte 
or sub nocte. Heinsius conjectured pernocte, and afterwards found this actually read 
in what was presumably a Renaissance MS., with the gloss ‘pernox pernoctis’ 
added. Now in the Ab Absens glossary (printed by Goetz in C.G.L. IV., pp. 404- 
427),on which I have recently been working for Professor Lindsay, occurs the gloss 
(L. 46), 

™ Luna pernocte : quae lucet tota nocte, 


and it is probable that the emendation in Heinsius’ MS. owes its being to this. 
Among the sources of Ab Absens the Abstrusa glossary must certainly be included ; 
and this glossary, as we have learnt from Professor Thomson, is based on Virgil 
scholia. It is then possible that a scholium (of Donatus ?) on Geo. 3. 230 quoted 
this line of Ovid, where all that Servius awctus offers is ‘ Pernix . .. legunt et 
pernox,’ etc. This seems to me a more probable route than that offered by the 
supposition that Ab Absens contains material taken directly from a glossed MS. of 
Ovid, a view for which the glossary gives little if any support. 
R. G. AusTIN. 


GLASGOW, 











THE CHRONOLOGY OF EUSEBIUS. 


REPLY. 


Mr. Norman H. Baynes thinks that the conclusions which I reached in my 
essay on the ‘Chronology of the Ninth Book of the Ecclesiastical History of 
Eusebius’ are ‘ difficult to believe.’ That is due, he says, to the fact that I based my 
reconstruction ‘on one of the most doubtful sections of that book ’—that in which 
Eusebius states that the Emperor Maximin wrote his letter to Sabinus after he 
received the ‘ Edict of Milan.’ From it I inferred that the letter was dispatched early 
in 313. No doubt Eusebius’ assertion raises difficulties. But when a contemporary 
witness of high authority speaks it may be wise not to reject his evidence before the 
difficulties which seem to overthrow it are scrutinized. In the present instance the 
difficulties seem to me to vanish on examination. But Mr. Baynes appears to have 
overlooked my attempt to deal with them. His own view of the date of the letter is 
expressed in a single sentence ‘In November of 312 Maximin would receive news of 
Constantine’s victory [at the Milvian Bridge], and as a result he issues the letter to 
Sabinus permitting Christian worship late in 312.” But where is hisevidence? All 
I can find is that in his edict of toleration Maximin affirms that ‘last year’ he wrote 
the letter. ‘This passage proves that that letter dates from the year 312.’ Yes, if 
Maximin’s year began in January. But is that certain? In the East, New Year's 
Day was not uncommonly in September. 

Mr. Baynes agrees with me in supposing that the period of peace ended in 
October-November. But he goes further. He will have it that the persecution 
reached a violent stage a few weeks later, six months before the rescript to the cities. 
This seems highly improbable. Yet, ‘if we may trust the Syriac Martyrology, Peter 
Bishop of Alexandria was martyred’ on 24 November, 311—not at Nicomedia, but 
in far-away Egypt! But the Martyrology does not give the year. So we have a 
footnote of explanation : ‘If the month is right the martyrdom must be in 311 (not 
312, as Professor Lawlor, p. 268), for it is dated to the ninth year of the persecution 
(HE. VIII. 32. 31) =ca. Easter 311 —ca. Easter 312.’ My reply is that it cannot be in 
311, for 312 4s the ninth year. Mr. Baynes apparently did not read the essay in my 
Eusebiana which immediately precedes the one which he criticizes. In it I tried to prove 
that Eusebius’ persecution years began ca. January 1, and ended ca. December 31, 
the first year ending at the close of 304. I cannot summarize my argument here. 
But if the persecution years ran from Easter to Easter, the first year ending at 
Easter 304, it is ‘difficult to accept’ some statements of Eusebius. For example: 
the abdication of the Emperors (1 May, 305) is placed by him in the second year 
(HE. VIII. 13. 10 f.; MP. 3. 5; Chron., Fotheringham, p. 310); the proclamation of 
Constantine as Emperor (July, 306) in the third (Chron. l.c.); and the toleration edict 
of Galerius (30 April, 311) in the eighth (HE. VIII. 16. 1; cp. MP. 13. 11). 

I confess an error in my essay on the ninth book. I pointed out that IX. 7. 10 
indicates the time of year at which the rescript to the cities was drawn up; and | 
suggested that the passage pointed to the month of August. Further investigation has 
led me to believe that I should have said May. I have, therefore, no quarrel with 
Mr. Baynes’ ‘ca. June.’ But his inference therefrom is another matter. ‘The edict 
of toleration was itself penned “ not a whole year ” after the rescript of ca. June, 312: 
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it was doubtless issued in May, 313.’ But what Eusebius says (HE. IX. 10, 12) is: 
‘These are the words of the tyrant that came not a whole year after the ordinances 
against the Christians were set up by him on tablets. The earliest inscriptions must 
have been later than the composition of the rescript. And Eusebius evidently 
believed that in some places they were not set up till September or October (IX. 7. 16; 
8. I). H. J. Lawcor. 


REJOINDER. 


I SEE no reason to suppose that Maximin dated the beginning of the year from 
September. Dr. Lawlor, Eusebsana, p. 221, refers to Professor Turner in the Journal 
of Theological Studies, 1. 188, in support of his view. Professor Turner writes: ‘No 
doubt the Roman year began on January 1; but Eusebius was an Eastern and not a 
Roman, and in the East the year almost universally commenced about September.’ 
But in the present case it is not the practice of Eusebius, but of a Roman Emperor, 
which is in question, and the citation only reinforces the argument of my paper. 

I cannot accept Dr. Lawlor’s translation of H.E. IX. 10.12. The words of 
Eusebius are: aira: tov rupavvov dwvai, ovd’ dAov évavtiv TOV Kata Xproriavayv 
év oTyiAats avatePeipéevwv avTo Stataypatwv torepyou, «.t.A.—i.e. the 
duardypara are qualified by a clause of definition referring the reader back to 
H.E. IX. 7. 1: dvd peoas yé tor ras modes, 6 pynde GAAorE Tore, Yydiopata rorAcewv 
kal’ nuov kat BaotAtxov mpos tadvta divatdgewv avrvypadal ornAas éevreruTwpéva yaAxais 
avwpGovvro, x.t.A., with which cf. IX. 7. 15: ratra &) xa’ Huav xara wacav éwapxiav 
dvertnXitevto, x.t.A, The words will not bear the interpretation put upon them by 
Dr. Lawlor. Whether the highly rhetorical passage H.E. IX. 7. 16-8. 1 can be 
pressed as far as Dr. Lawlor would press it is immaterial for my argument: the 
interval between the issue of a rescript by an emperor and its publication by 
a provincial governor is at times of astonishing length—in one instance eleven 
months intervene between the two dates (cf. O. Seeck, Regesten der Kaisey und 
Papste, pp. 9-10). 

Before writing my paper I had carefully considered and rejected Dr. Lawlor’s 
view of the chronology of the ‘ persecution years’ of Eusebius, Mr.G. W. Richard- 
son, before his appointment as Lecturer in Ancient History at the University of 
Leeds, had been studying with me the Eusebian account of the persecution of 
Diocletian, and I have asked him to state the case against Dr. Lawlor’s view. 
With his conclusions I concur, and it will therefore be sufficient for me to refer 
briefly to the three specific instances adduced by Dr. Lawlor in support of his 
chronological scheme : 


(i.) The abdication of Diocletian and Maximian in the second year of the 
persecution. This Eusebius would appear to have ante-dated; cf. infra, p. 99. 

(ii.) The proclamation of Constantine as Emperor—July, 306—in the third 
persecution year. Chronicon, ed. Fotheringham, p. 310. 

The entry of Eusebius under the third year of the persecution runs as follows: 


Maximinus et Seuerus a Galerio Maximiano Caesares facti. Constan- 
tius XVI imperii anno diem obiit in Britannia Eboraci, post quem filius 
.eius Constantinus ex concubina Helena procreatus regnum inuadit. 


The only conclusion which, it would seem, can be deduced from this passage is that 
Eusebius was confused in his chronology of events of imperial history. The election 
of the Caesars—May 1, 305—and the proclamation of Constantine in July, 306, can 
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on no theory of the Eusebian chronology be included in a single ‘ persecution year.’ 
The entry cannot be used in support of Dr. Lawlor’s view. 
(iii.) The Toleration Edict of Galerius (April 30, 311) is placed by Eusebius in 


the eighth persecution year : for this contention Dr. Lawlor refers to H.E. VIII. 16. 1, 


and M.P. 13. 11. 

Here I can only say that I do not read Eusebits n this sense. His words are: 
Tovadr’ Fv ra Sua mavros tov dwypov waparetakoTa, benatw pev eres atv Geod xapiti 
TavTeAws Teravpevov, Awpav ye prv per’ dydoov Eros éevap~apévov—i.e. the abatement 
of the persecution caused by the publication of the Edict of Galerius began after the 
eighth year: the eighth year of the persecution had ended before the publication 
of the Edict of Toleration (H.E. VIII. 16.1). The same chronology is implied in 
M.P. 13. 11: Tatra peév odv ra xara Tladaurrivny ev dda Ereow oKxTH TrprepavOevta 
paptipia, k.t.A4.—the period of persecution lasted eight complete years: the Edict of 
Galerius was issued shortly after the completion of the eighth year of persecution. 


I should like to add here that my argument (C.Q. XVIII., pp. 189-190) for the 
date of the entry into office of Hierocles as prefect could have been strengthened by 
a reference to Pap. Ox. VI. 895, which shows that Culcianus was still prefect in 
May, 305.1 I see no reason to withdraw any of the conclusions of my paper. 

Norman H. Baynes. 


ADDENDVM. 


Eusesius’ Martyrs of Palestine is not, and is not intended to be, a history. 
A variety of questions of supreme importance to the historian are unnoticed. The 
predominant interest—almost the exclusive interest—is the suffering and death of 
the martyrs. Even the edicts which occasioned their martyrdom are described in as 
summary a manner as possible; allusions to other imperial events are merely 
incidental. One result of this exclusiveness of interest is that though the scheme of 
the work is, as was natural, chronological, the chronological unit is not the consular 
year but the ‘year of the persecution.’ The historian is consequently confronted 
with the problem of relating Eusebius’ ‘ persecution years’ to consular years, or 
years of the Christian era. A brief tabular summary of the work will help to make 
the subsequent argument clear. The transition from one year of persecution to the 
next is indicated wherever it is noticed by Eusebius. Where several martyrs 
suffered at the same time the name of the most prominent, or the first mentioned, 


is given. 


April First edict (cap. 1). 
Second and third edicts. 
June 7 Martyrdom of Procopius, 
Nov. 17 Alphaeus and Zacchaeus. 
and year: Fourth edict (cap. 3). 
Timotheus. 
March 24 Timolaus. 
3rd year: Fifth edict (cap 4). 
April 2 Apphianus. 


1 Cf, John R. Knipfing, The Date of the Acts Cureton’s Syriac version, they are in agreement 
of Phileas and Philoromus, Harvard Theological with those of the Greek. In the one instance 
Review XVI. (1923), Pp. 198-203. where the date given in a heading in the Syriac 


2 In the shorter (Greek) version. Where conflicts with that given by the Greek text, we 
chronological references are given in the text of | must, I think, accept the latter. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF EUSEBIUS 


4th year: Nov. 20 
5th year: April 2 


Agapius (cap. 6). 
Theodosia (cap. 7). 


Nov. 5 Domninus. 
6th year: 97 Egyptians (sent to the mines, cap. 8). 
July 25 Paul. 
130 Egyptians (sent to the mines). 
Relaxation of persecution cap. 9). 
Sixth edict. 
Nov. 13 Antoninus. 
Dec, 14 Ares. 
Jan. Io Paul and Asclepius. 
Feb, 16 Pamphilus. 
March 5 and 7 Adrianus and Eubulus. 
8th year : Peleus. 
Silvanus. 


One would naturally suppose that Eusebius, in reckoning a persecution year, 
would follow one of two methods: either he would regard each such year as beginning 
at the time of the publication of the first edict in Palestine (in April), or he would 
regard the first year as ending on December 31, 303, and date the second from 
January 1, 304, and so forth. In view, however, of certain difficulties presented by 
both these hypotheses, Professor Lawlor (in his Eusebiana)' has advocated a 
third: that Eusebius extended the ‘first year of the persecution’ from April, 303, to 
December, 304, and dated the second from January 1, 305. It is the purpose of this 
paper to show that the first hypothesis—that Eusebius reckoned each persecution 
year from April—with a slight modification to be suggested later, has the balance of 
evidence in its favour, and that the arguments advanced against it can be met. 

(1) In the third chapter of the Martyrs of Palestine it is recorded that Timolaus 
and others were martyred on March 24, in the second year of the persecution, 
and about the time of the abdication of Diocletian. That event took place (on the 
authority of Lactantius) on May 1, 305. The second year of the persecution had 
not ended, therefore, by March 24, 305. 

(2) Apphianus was martyred (cap. 4) on April 2 in the third year of the 
persecution, and after the accession of Maximin (May 1, 305). His martyrdom must 
therefore be dated April 2, 306; which means that the third year of the persecution 
extended to that date. 

(3) Pamphilus, the celebrated presbyter of Caesarea and friend of Eusebius, 
was arrested at least as late as November in the fifth year of the persecution (cap. 7), 
and martyred on February 16 in the seventh (cap. 11), His imprisonment lasted 
two years*—a point on which it is inconceivable that Eusebius should have been in 
error. If we date a persecution year from April, from November in the fifth year to 
February in the seventh would be twenty-seven months; if from January, fifteen. 

(4) A strong argument—to my mind conclusive—is provided by the account of 
the martyrdom of Theodosia in a fragment of the longer Greek version.* The story 
is introduced by the phrase: ’Emi wéumrov pév Eros 75n 6 Kal’ npav Swypds mape- 
TeiveTo, pv € iv ZavOcKds, nuépa tovtov B’... ‘The persecution was approaching 
its fifth year. It was the month of April, and the second day of the month. . .” 

(5) It is worth while to compare with this a passage at the beginning of the 
thirteenth chapter which has presented some difficulty : “ERBdopuov éros rot xa’ ypov 


! Oxford, 1912. 3 Published in the edition of the M.P. in the 
? ériv dveiv Sdwv xpivov, The fragment of the Vienna Corpus. 
longer Greek version has dveiy érdv xpévov. 
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ayavos nvieTo, kai mws ypeua Tov Kal’ Huds yovxH Td arepiepyov ciAnpdrwy, eis dySodv 
te diayevopévwv Eros, audi ta ev Iladaorrivy xadxov péraddra ovK odAtyns Spodoynray 
cuvyKexpotnperns mAnOvos ... 0 THS Eemapxias apxwv, Sevds tis Gv Kai movnpds.. , 
nvvero has usually been translated ‘was completed’; but, as Professor Lawlor 
points out, the correct translation is ‘was being completed.’ How is the apparent 
contradiction (€Bdouov . . . nviero . . . eis Gydoov . . . Siayevopevwv) to be explained? 
Let me recall the context. At the end of Chapter XI. Eusebius records the death of 
the last of the martyrs of Caesarea, Eubulus, on March 7. Then follows a short 
parenthetical chapter on the indignities suffered by the clergy during the persecution. 
The thirteenth opens with the passage quoted. I suggest that Eusebius is looking 
back to the last event in his narrative, and that the thought in his mind is this: “ At 
the point we have now reached in our record (the martyrdom of Eubulus) the 
seventh year was nearing its end.... In the course of the eighth year...” 
The apparent inconsistency of the sentence is due to verbal economy and the use of 
the genitive absolute construction. But for our present purpose the important point 
is the indication that at the time of Eubulus’ martyrdom—March 7—the seventh 
year of the persecution was nearing its close. 

It will be noticed that all the above arguments are operative against the 
ordinary January theory ; the last three are equally valid against the modification 
proposed by Professor Lawlor. 

We must now consider one or two difficulties presented by the view here 
advocated.! The most serious concerns the date of the martyrdom of Apphianus and 
that of Theodosia, We have seen that Apphianus suffered on April 2 in the third 
year of the persecution, and that this must be taken to be April 2, 306. Now 
Theodosia was martyred on April 2, in the fifth year (according to the shorter Greek 
version). We should expect this to be April 2, 308. But the martyrdom of 
Domninus is recorded (after that of Theodosia) on November 5, also in the fifth year. 
Since, if we date a persecution year from April, the fifth year would end in April, 
308, Domninus must have suffered in November, 307, and Theodosia, therefore, also 
in 307. We have arrived at the paradoxical result that April 2, 306, belongs to the 
third year of the persecution, while April 2, 307, belongs to the fifth. But the 
paradox can be explained, I think, as follows. It is noticeable that Eusebius not 
only omits to specify the day on which the first edict appeared, but actually puts it 
in different months in the two passages in which he mentions it (March in the 
Church History, April in the Martyrs of Palestine). The explanation of this vagueness 
and discrepancy is, no doubt, the fact that the edict was not published everywhere at 
precisely the same time. In some provinces it was not issued until a month or more 
after its promulgation at Nicomedia (February 24). And it is obvious that even 
in the same province it would be likely to appear in some places a day or so earlier 
than in others. (This was certainly the case in Africa.) This irregularity would tend 
to prevent the adoption of a definite anniversary. On the other hand, it was a 
well-remembered fact that the edict appeared (in Palestine) shortly before Easter. 
I suggest that Eusebius reckoned his persecution years not from a definite date, 
but, rather vaguely, from ‘shortly before Easter.’ 

Now the martyrdom of Theodosia occurred (according to the shorter Greek 
text) on Easter Sunday. (This at least is the natural interpretation of the expression 
év ait} Kupiaky Hyépa THS TOU Lwripos yuav avacracews.) If Eusebius reckoned a 
persecution year from ‘shortly before Easter,’ he would naturally place the martyrdom 
at the beginning of a new persecution year, regardless of the fact that the previous 
April 2 had been assigned to the end of an old one.” 
fell on April 6, not April 2. There is a similar 


discrepancy in all cases where the day of the 
week and the day of the month are both given. 


1 Attention is called to them by Professor 
Lawlor, of. cit. 
? As a matter of fact Easter Sunday in 307 
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Another difficulty is this. In H.E. VIII. 13, Eusebius tells us that ‘the 
revolution in the government’ (that is, the abdication of Diocletian and Maximian) 
occurred before the end of the second year of the persecution. On the system of 
chronology here advocated this would mean before Easter, 305. In fact, as we know 
from Lactantius, the abdication took place on May 1, 305. If Eusebius were 
invariably accurate in his dating of political events this might be a strong argument 
for Professor Lawlor’s theory (though to say that the second year ‘was not yet 
completed ’ [ovsw zerAnpwro}|, when in fact it had yet two-thirds of its course to run, 
would still appear rather odd), But not only does the invariable vagueness of 
Eusebius’ references to political events suggest a corresponding vagueness in his 
recollection of them; in the present case there are independent grounds for believing 
that his memory misled him. I submit the following points for consideration : 

(1) In M.P. 3, after recording the martyrdom of Agapius on March 24 in the 
second year of the persecution, Eusebius says that ‘at this time’ (€v rovrw) a change 
of rulers took place. 

(2) In M.P. 13 he tells us that the persecution in the West lasted less than two 
years (ovd’ dros Ereorv Svoi), Yet he cannot have supposed it to have ceased before 
the accession of Constantius as senior Augustus (May 1, 305). 

It is apparent from these passages that Eusebius, writing some eight or ten 
years after the event, antedated the abdication. 

So much for the main problem. A minor difficulty of another kind remains to 
be dealt with, Contrary to his usual practice, and possibly by an oversight, Eusebius 
omits to notice the transition from the sixth year of the persecution to the seventh, 
At what point does the seventh year begin ? 

In the first place, it is certain that Pamphilus was martyred in the seventh year 
(he was arrested about November in the fifth, and detained in prison for two years). 
And it may be taken as practically certain that the events of Chapter VIII.—the 
mutilation and transportation of 97 Egyptians, the similar treatment of a number 
of Palestinian confessors, and the martyrdom of Paul and Valentina—occurred in 
the same year—the sixth. We must therefore begin the seventh either with 
Antoninus, Petrus, or Pamphilus (not with Ares: it is expressly stated that he 
suffered in the month following that of the martyrdom of Antoninus). This means 
that an interval of over twelve months must be left either between the martyrdom of 
Paul and that of Antoninus, or between Antoninus and Petrus, or Petrus and 
Pamphilus. There can be no doubt which of these is to be preferred. At the 
beginning of Chapter IX. (that is, after the account of Paul’s martyrdom and before 
that of Antoninus) Eusebius records a relaxation of persecution and the release of 
the Christian convicts in the Thebaid. This is obviously the point to choose. It 
might indeed be suggested that this diversion is the explanation of Eusebius’ 





But the question whether the precise dates given 
by Eusebius for individual martyrdoms are 
accurate is for the present purpose immaterial. 
The fact that the Syriac and the longer Greek 
versions state simply that Theodosia was mar- 
tyred on a Sunday may imply some doubt (at 
the time when Eusebius wrote) whether it was 
Easter Sunday or the previous Sunday ; and the 
alteration, if the longer version is to be regarded 
as a revision of the shorter, may indicate either 
an avoidance of the dispute or an acceptance of 
the earlier date. The change of construction 
from els méurrov éros raparadévros to mape- 
Ttelvero might suggest the latter. The effect of 
that change is to place the martyrdom of Theo- 


dosia at the end of the fourth year instead of in 
the fifth, or rather, perhaps, in an indeterminate 
period that could not be precisely assigned either 
to the fourth or the fifth. The use of such an 
expression as els méumrov éros mwaperelvero might 
appear in itself to lend support to the hypothesis 
of indefiniteness in the dating of the persecution 
year, 

1 Professor Lawlor explains this by his theory 
that by ‘whole years’ Eusebius means ‘un- 
broken years, together with parts of the years 
preceding and following, so that a period, say, 
from some date in January, 303, to some day in 
December, 305, would be ‘ not two whole years’ 
—a theory I cannot accept. 
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omission to notice the transition to the seventh year. 


the amnesty. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF EUSEBIUS 


It took place, in fact, during 


I may now conclude by repeating the table of martyrs, substituting for the 
persecution years of Eusebius the years of the Christian era: 


393 : 


397: 


308 : (?) 


»  (?) 
309: 


April 


June 7 
Nov. 17 


March 24 


April 2 
Nov. 20 
April 2 
Nov. 5 


July 25 


Nov. 13 
Dec. 14 
Jan. ro 


Feb. 16 


March 5 and 7 


First edict (cap. 1). 

Second and third edicts, 
Martyrdom of Procopius. 
Alphaeus and Zacchaeus. 
Fourth edict (cap. 3). 
Timotheus, 

Timolaus. 

Apphianus. 

Agapius (cap. 6). 

Theodosia (cap. 7). 

Domninus, 

97 Egyptians sent to the mines (cap. 8). 
Paul. 

130 Egyptians sent to the mines. 
Relaxation of persecution (cap. 9). 
Sixth edict. 

Antoninus. 

Ares. 

Paul and Asclepius. 

Pamphilus. 

Adrianus and Eubulus, 

Peleus. 

Silvanus. 


G. W. RICHARDSON. 
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TWO LOST MANUSCRIPTS OF TERENCE. 


RECENTLY in this journal (XIX. 28) I tried to sketch the ‘ Ueberlieferungs- 
geschichte’ of Terence, and showed how the use of this author in ancient and medieval 
schools had affected his text. An editor of Terence, who has not failed to learn 
from the Monumenta Germaniae Historica the zealous reformation (and deformation) of 
classical texts by monastery-teachers from Charlemagne’s time onwards, feels the 
necessity for earlier evidence than the ninth- and tenth-century MSS. on which (with 
the codex Bembinus) our knowledge of Terence is based. The text current in 
Donatus’ time we can often guess at from his commentary. But, alas! his com- 
mentary has been most imperfectly preserved. The text used by this or that 
grammarian we learn from their quotations. But, alas! they often quote from 
memory. Still, every little helps; and it is deplorable that English editors and 
emendators have so often neglected this pre-Carolingian evidence. No University 
Press should accept an apparatus criticus which ignores the ancient ¢estimonia and 
confines itself to the minuscule MSS. 

In the forthcoming O.C.T. Terence, the symbols g/. J. and gi. IJ. denote the two 
lost MSS. with which this article is concerned. Both were MSS. of the 6-family, 
the best family of (minuscule) MSS. Or, rather, gl. J. certainly was, and gi. II. 
almost certainly was. Gi. J. was a fragment (And., Ad., Eun.) ; and since Mr. Austin 
(see pp. 104-6) tells us about it and its chief contributions to the text, only one 
remark need be added here. We know that Servatus Lupus, the learned abbot 
of Ferriéres, applied to a friend for a loan of Donatus’ Commentary of Terence ; and we 
know that the 6-text may possibly be merely a Calliopian text emended from 
Donatus’ notes. But in case any person should be tempted to put these two scraps 
of knowledge together (for the epidemic of ‘ Combinationsforschung’ may invade 
our shores at any moment), let me warn him that our manuscript evidence of the 
6-text seems to be earlier than Lupus. Gl. JI. was described by Mr. Weir in 1922 
(C.Q. XVI. 44), before I had worked through Dr. Kauer’s collation of the MSS. (on 
which my O.C.T. text is based). A fuller account of it, even with some repetition 
of what Mr. Weir has said, is therefore useful. 

It seems to have been written in Spain not later than the seventh century or 
the opening years of the eighth. Some monastery-teacher had filled its margins 
with explanations of such words as might puzzle his pupils. These explanations are 
often ludicrously wrong. They emanate from the teacher’s own brain, and never 
suggest that he had access to annotation handed down from ancient times. Or hardly 
ever ; his explanation of hortamentis (Haut. 836) as alimentis (C.Q. XIX. 34) may be an 
exception. The librarian of another monastery borrowed the book, and transcribed 
these explanations along with the words of Terence which they explained, and this 
list of ‘glossae collectae’ was used as material for the famous Abolita Glossary. 
That is how the readings (some hundreds of words) of this lost MS. of Terence have 
been preserved for us. 

Now the Abolita Glossary had other materials—‘ glossae collectae’ from a MS. 
of Virgil, ‘glossae collectae’ from a MS. of Apuleius, ‘ glossae collectae ’ (or rather a 
marginal summary) from a MS. of Festus, de Verborum Significatu, etc. (Journ, Phil. 
XXXIV. 267)—and all these materials were thrown into one heap and arranged in 
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rough alphabetical order, an AB-order, only the first two letters of each word being 
regarded. It is lucky that the alphabetical rearrangement did not go further than 
the AB-stage, for the Terence glosses have managed to keep together in batches 
fairly well; but it is unlucky that there was any alphabetical rearrangement, for it 
brought with it inevitable dislocation of the original order of the glosses. Often 
there is doubt whether a gloss comes from Terence or from Virgil or Apuleius; and 
even where it can be certainly ascribed to Terence, the precise line of Terence may 
be doubtful. When my edition of Abolita appears, the reader will find that there is 
sufficient evidence for the following list of notable readings: 


And, 235 Numquidnam : quid ideo. Our minuscule MSS. of Terence (the 
Bembinus is not in evidence till near the end of the play) have nunc quidnam. 
Previously editors could only quote Donatus for uum. Now we can cite this 
Spanish MS. 

451 Obsonatum:emptum. So this MS. had not obsonatus. 

615 tProquodam}: protraham. The minuscule MSS. have producam ; Donatus 
supplies productem. ‘This MS. presumably had procudam. 

642 Prospiciunt : propitii aspiciunt. This, the reading of the rather second-rate 
MS. £, was tossed aside by editors, since the other MSS. have vespiciunt, the ‘ uox 
propria.’ But now, with a seventh-century voucher, we had better consider the 
possibility of prospictunt being the ‘ uox Terentiana,’ for which school-master editors 
substituted the ‘ uox propria.’ 

81o Fuere : fuerunt (-re 6; -runt y). 

825 Pro studio: pro intentione. Priscian (II., p. 50, line 8) attests prae, the 
reading of all the MSS. 

914 Subsistit : sufficit, praeualet. Of course substet is what Terence wrote ; but 
fp, an excellent MS. of the 6-family, has subsistat, and so, I fancy, had this MS., for 
the glossary-compiler (or the transcriber of the ‘glossae collectae’) often substitutes 
a 3rd Sing. Act. Pres. Ind. for the actual verb-form used by Terence. 

Haut. 408 Exoptatam : desideratam (-optata 6; -pectata y). 

471 Tethinis (lege techi-) : fraudibus, dolis. The other MSS. have technis. The 
metre requires techinis. Here at last we have manuscript evidence. 

630 Inscientiam : inprudentiam (a 6-family variant of the Terentian znscztiam). 

Eun. 315 Habilior : delectatior. Donatus mentions this reading; and in 4 it 
preceded habittor. 

424 Adludit 
for allud-. 

g04 Apagete : aperite. This deserves mention, partly as a specimen of the 
annotator’s folly, partly because leading MSS. of the 6-family omit apage te. 

Phorm. 901 Rebamini: arbitramini. The evidence of the Liber Glossayum and 
other glossaries proves that the extant MSS. of Abolita are not in error with their 
avbitramint. The Present, not the Imperfect, was the actual form written by the 
compiler of Abolita. And this is a strong argument (but not the only argument) for 
referring the gloss to this line. 

Hec. 313 Conciuisse : concitauisse. This, the Terentian word, was previously 
supported only by Donatus and by Jovialis. Now we have manuscript evidence 
for it. The concluserit of the Bembinus is merely a change of conciuerit (misread 
concluertt) of the other MSS. 

629 Contersurum (lege -cess-) : migraturum (lege -ram). This evidence of the 
old indeclinable Fut. Part. Act. I mentioned in Journ. Phil. XXXIV. 

Adel, 698 Eo magis: ideo plus. The 6-reading (deo magts y). 

W. M. Linpsay. 


: appetit. This MS. did not share the common mistake, /ud- 
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CIRIS. 


Goetz (Corp. Gloss. Lat. VII. 214) explains the Philoxenus gloss (C.G.L. II. 
100, 27) as a fusion of two items: 


Circum : t€épaxa, 
<Ciris: . . .> core dé dpveov petaBAnGeions tis ZKvAAns THs Nicov. 


And certainly Plautus might be cited for a Latin civcus (Greek xipxos), a hawk, 
if we accept Varro’s version of Poen. 530: 


uinceretis circum cursu uel gralatorem gradu. 


The great Latin Thesaurus prefers to believe that the civis (kxeipis) was actually 
identified with a hawk. And certainly Hesychius supports this; 


Ketpis* dpveov tépag, ot d€ adAKvova, 


An article, ‘Bird-names in Latin Glossaries,’ in Classical Philology XIII. [1918] 1, 
shows how baseless many of these identifications in glossaries were. The surest 
identifications are found in the Hermeneumata Pseudodositheana (C.G.L. I11.), but carts 
does not appear there; nor are we much helped by Polemius Silvius’ Laterculus 


(Pp. 543, 16-17): 
luscinia, cibinnus, alceus, iacolus, falco, ciris, senator, fringuellus, rex, barbio, 
picus, passer, gaius, etc, 


We must fall back on the description of the bird in Gallus’ epyllium, from 
which we learn that it was a sea-bird with red legs, so rapid in flight that it always 
evaded the swoop of the sea-eagle. What can this be but a tern? 

My zoological friends tell me that ‘the common tern and one or two other 
species have red legs’; ‘the common tern (sterna hivundo), with coral-red legs, 
includes in its wide range Mediterranean shores’; ‘everything you say about the 
ketpts points to a tern, which could certainly baffle an eagle.’ And Dresser, Birds 
of Euvope, p. 557, says of the sea-eagle (haliaétus albicilla): ‘On the shores of the 
Adriatic it is the commonest of the large eagles. ... Often to be seen in Epirus 
and Acarnania. ... Almost every large breeding-place of sea-fowl is also inhabited 
by a sea-eagle, preying at pleasure on his weaker neighbours.’ 

What theory for explaining away the pretty stories of old Greece is in fashion 
now? Is it still the Year-daimon theory (whatever that may be)? Then we shall 
be told that the sea-eagles are year-daimons and the escaping terns are the fleeting 
months. Well, I admit that a Greek whose mind was obsessed by thoughts of the 
calendar might possibly say to himself as he watched each escape of the tern: 
‘There goes January!’ ‘ Well done, February !’ ‘ Bravo, March!’ etc. Last century, 
when the Solar Myth was in fashion, we should have been told that the sea-eagle 
was the sun, the tern the moon. Well, I admit that a Dionysiac reveller might see 
the sun swooping—yes, swooping vindictively and repeatedly at the moon. But 
I am old-fashioned enough to prefer a simpler explanation and to follow Wordsworth’s 
treatment of Greek Mythology. 

A Greek once lay by a sea-cliff and watched the mighty sea-eagle swooping and 
Swooping at the nimble, graceful sea-swallow. Why ihis relentless animosity ? 
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The Greek was versed in Oriental tales of birds and beasts, whose strange behaviour 
showed them to have once been human beings changed for some misdeed into this 
form. What had the eagle, the king, suffered at the hands of the tern-princess ? 
The word xefpes meant ‘the cutter,’ and called up another Oriental story of the fatal 
cutting of a magic lock of hair. And in this way the whole legend would take shape 
in his mind. 

Yes, I prefer that explanation to the Year-daimon theory or the Solar-myth 
theory. (For other guesses see Knaack in Hermes LVII. [1902] 224.) 

But here is a point of interest. When Virgil says (Ciris 508, 511), 

secat aethera pennis, , 


is this his etymology of xeipis? Or is he merely using a phrase he might use of any 
nimble bird? I say ‘ Virgil,’ being convinced that the last four lines (and probably 
more) of Gallus’ Civis were written by Virgil (who else could write them ?), the four 


lines he has incorporated in the Georgics (I. 406-409). 
W. M. Linpsay. 


UNIVERSITY OF St. ANDREWS. 


TERENCE, ADELPH YT 350. 


In Volume V. of his Corpus Glossartorum Latinorum, published in 1894, Goetz 
included (pp. 529 sqq.) a list of ‘glossae collectae’ from a lost fragmentary MS. of 
Terence, of the 6-family, for the three plays Andria, Adelphi, and Eunuchus. These 
he found in a Vatican MS. (Vat, Lat. 1471), dated by him ‘saec. ix.’ They form a 
selection only from the marginalia of that lost MS. (e.g. only three B-words, and 
only two #-words, while there are no D-words from the Eunuchus ; the list ends after 
only eleven S-words). They are arranged by A-, not AB-, so that each item can 
be referred with certainty to its proper place in Terence (references will be found in 
Goetz’ Thesaurus Glossarum Emendatavum). In another MS. Goetz discovered a list 
of the same marginalia, but much less full, although it adds one J-word and one 
V-word ; this MS. he dates ‘saec. x.,’ and gives its readings in the apparatus, Now, 
although the interpretations are without value, the words of the MS. itself show an 
excellent text of the 6-family, i.e. the better family of the minuscule MSS. of 
Terence—e.g. here alone was preserved the true reading grandicula at And. 814, 
poste at Eun. 493; alone of the minuscule MSS. it read etiamdum at Eun. 570, and 
alone, with Priscian, it had decurso, not excurso, at Ad. 860. 

I am now able to supplement this evidence from a glossary on which I have 
been working for Professor Lindsay. This we may call Avma, as its first item is 
Arma : bellum, id est pugna (a Virgil-gloss from Aen. 1, 1). Goetz mentions but 
does not publish this glossary, which fills foll. r19r-128r of the Leyden MS., 67 F; 
it is arranged by A-, not AB-, like Vat. Lat. 1471, and stops abruptly in the middle 
of F. Its component elements are as follow, and are kept quite distinct: , 


(a) *‘Glossae collectae’ from some MS. of Virgil (cf. Mrs. Dall in C.Q. 
XVII. 200). 
(b) *‘ Glossae collectae’ of uncertain origin, very few in number. 
(c) Terence ‘ glossae collectae’ from And., Ad., Eun. 
(d) ‘ Glossae collectae’ from some MS. of Lucan, also very scanty. 
(ec) A selection of A bolita glosses, with a very few from A bstrusa included. 
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It is unfortunate that the Terence-items are so few, for no comparison with 
Goetz’ Glossavium Terentianum can be made with satisfactory results. But as the 
MS. from which they are taken contains the same three plays in the same order as 
in Goetz’ Glossarium, it surely provides evidence of readings of the same lost MS. 
which has given us the four unique readings already quoted, unless indeed we are 
to assume that there were two such fragmentary MSS. of the 6-family with the same 
peculiarities. Now at Adelphi 350 the extant MSS. read: 


experiar. Ge. quid istic ? accedo ut melius dicas. So. tu quantum potes, 


where accedo is also the reading of Lactantius Placidus (ad Stat. Theb. V. 343) and 
Priscian (II., p. 85). But accedo is possible only if the normal quid istic is changed 
to the abnormal quid isti, so Bentley proposed cedo. This emendation is confirmed 
by the reading of the lost MS. of Terence as shown in Arma, for at the head of the 
Adelpht C-words stands (C 280) : 

C{a]edo : adquiesco. 


I append a full list of these new ‘ glossae collectae.’ In the A-chapter, after the 
Virgil items (ending with A 322 Affectat : appetit, from Geo. 4, 562), follows first a 
small batch of uncertain source and then these Terence-items (A 329-337): 


Accepit condicionem : inuenit opportunitatem (And. 79). 
<Aduentum tempus> : aduentu temporis, isto tempore (And. 844). 
Aegritudo : molestia (And, 961). 
[A]egestas : necessitas (Ad. 104). 
Adsentandi : adulandi (Ad. 270). 
Admodum : prope (Ad. 403). 
Adestus (adortus) : adgressus (Ad. 404). 
Aliorsum : aliter (Eun, 82). 
Ad rem : ad hereditatem (Eun, 131). 
There are no B-items ; C-items are as follow (C 279-292): 

Catus : catonis (?) (And. 855 ?). 
C[{a]edo : adquiesco (Ad. 350). 
Cupide : animose (Ad. 209). 
Compos animo : sum meo sensu[m] (C. animt, Ad. 310). 
Copia : potestates (Eun. 638 ?). 
Cal<l1>ide : astut[iss|e (Ad. 417). 
Cautio : cautilla (Ad. 421). 
Cal<|>eat : durus sit. 
Cal<l>eo : uiuax sum (Ad. 533). 
Collecta : in unum congregata. 
Conparem : parem (Eun. 47). 

[Here follow two items of the Lucan-batch] 
Commissatorem : conuiuam (Ad. 783). 

D-items (D 142-149): 

Discessio : hic di<s>cidio (And. 568). 
Deludier : inludi (And, 203). 
Dissignauit : inrupit (Ad. 87). 
Daecartus es (debacchatus es) : hic deferuisti (Ad. 184). 
De sorte : de captiuitate (Ad. 243). 
Defrudat : tollit (Ad. 246). 
Discernere : hic capellare (?) (decerneve, Ad. 544). 

Disrupta : hic discessa (-sci-) (? divuta, Ad. 925). 
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E-items (E 110-116): 
Effecisti : elaborasti (And. 595). 
Expectaui (spect-) : perpendi (And. 646). 
Excrucis : tenaui (?). 
Excrucio : consumo (And, 886). 
Exasse : diacamus (?) (? ex sese, And. 954). 
Enumerasti : et conputasti (Ad. 236). 
Ex sententia : ex uoluntate (Ad. 371, 420). 


It will be seen that the attribution of C 280 to Ad. 350 is not entirely above 
suspicion, as it does not occupy its exact place. But the first two items of D are 
also out of order (if D 142 is rightly assigned to And. 568); while the position of 
C 283 and C 292 shows that the C-batch has been slightly rearranged ; and else- 
where too in Avma the glossary-compiler (or transcriber) is occasionally guilty of 
similar slight irregularity. At least, it seems more probable that C 280 is from 
Ad. 350 rather than that it is a ‘headless’ gloss <Do>: cedo, adquiesco (Ad. 51) 
or (though, indeed, the glossator was quite capable of such a perpetration) a foolish 
explanation of cédd (Ad. 123 ‘cedo quemuis arbitrum’). 

I have to thank Professor Lindsay for much help in the compilation of this 


article. 
Rotanp G. AUSTIN. 
GLASGOW, 


CICERO, CATO MAIOR Il. 4. 


Deinde qui minus grauis esset iis senectus, si octingentesimum annum agerent 
quam [si] octogesimum ? 

Tuts sentence has to do with people who complain that the evils of old age have 
come upon them all too soon. Cicero rejoins that they would be of exactly the same 
mind, even though they had a life ten times as long to look back upon. 

The question is whether or not sz should be read before octogesimum. The older 
editors generally omit the word, while later editions show great unanimity in 
retaining it. 

The testimony of the manuscripts is byno means conclusive. So far as they are 
concerned, either reading may represent the original. The matter, therefore, must 
be judged on other grounds. 

In the first place, if sz were a part of the original text, it is hard to account for 
its omission by the copyist. On the other hand, if it did not appear in the original, it 
might easily have been interpolated, under the influence of sé octingentesimum and the 
suggestion of balance in quam. To this extent, then, the text without s7 is the ‘ lectio 
difficilior,’ and the presumption is in its favour. 

In the second place, the general meaning of the passage must be taken into 
account. Apparently Cicero is using the ‘ eightieth year’ as a round number to 
indicate the age actually attained by the discontented people whom he criticizes; and 
he multiplies this by ten to secure an indefinitely large number for purposes of 
contrast. Otherwise he might have fallen back upon the more conventional sescents 
or mille. 
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Almost entire lack of discussion of the general meaning of the sentence seems to 
show that the editors are agreed in giving it this obvious interpretation, whether they 
read s?, or omit it. 

Thus Bennett, who retains s?, in his note on this passage renders quam sz ‘ instead 
of ’—4.¢.. ‘ How would old age be less a burden to them, if they were in their eight- 
hundredth year instead of in their eightieth ?’ 

This brings out the meaning of the passage exactly; the difficulty is that quam si 
does not mean ‘instead of.’ As a matter of fact, the addition of si produces a 
conditional clause of comparison; and when this type of construction is introduced 
by quam st, a suppressed apodosis is regularly involved'—+z.e., ‘ How would old age be 
less a burden to them, if they were in their eight-hundredth year than (it would be) 
if they were in their eightieth ?’ 

This, of course, is entirely unsatisfactory; for it intimates that the people in 
question have not yet attained to a ripe old age.* Omitting sz, everything is plain: 
‘How would old age be less a burden to them, if they were in their eight-hundredth 
year rather than in their eightieth ?” 

It will be noted that ‘rather than’ in this last rendering is synonymous with 
Bennett’s ‘ instead of’; both these phrases represent guam, but not quam si. 

Therefore, as being in one respect the ‘ lectio difficilior,’ and as fitting exactly the 
general meaning of the passage, the last phrase of the sentence should be written 


without sz. H. C. NutTtTIna. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


1 See University of California Publications in 3 The use of quam in the sense ‘(rather) than’ 
Classical Philology, V. 191 sqq. is, of course, well attested, and not infrequent. 
2 Schiitz is quoted as suspecting that the Its entrance here is specially unobtrusive, 
original might have read quam cum, which would because of the comparative idea which figures 
satisfy all demands of the passage admirably. earlier in the sentence (note minus). 
But no such reading is reported. 


CORRIGENDVM., 


In the Classical Quarterly for January, 1925, p. 5, last line of note 1, for ‘ Posidonius’ read 
‘ Crantor,’ 








ETYMOLOGIES. 


LATIN ‘ SPES.’ 


AccorpiNnG to Walde’s Etymological Dictionary, Latin spés is cognate with spatium 
and with Old Church Slavonic spéchii. Under spatiwm he refers us to Skt. sphayati, 
‘swells out,’ ‘grows out,’ sphita, ‘ fat,’ ‘ flourishing,’ and a number of Baltic-Slavonic 
and Germanic words, from which I will select O.E. spéd, ‘speed,’ and Lith. spézti, 
‘have time for something,’ ‘to be quick enough.’ In place of this etymology I 
venture to suggest that spés must be connected with another Lithuanian sfétz, which 
is duly recorded in Lalis’s Lithuanitan-English Dictionary. It means ‘ guess,’ ‘ conjec- 
ture,’ or ‘suppose,’ and occurs not only uncompounded, but also in the compound 
atspcti, ‘ guess,’ ‘ divine,’ ‘solve’ (a riddle). The Lat. sfes means no doubt ‘hope,’ 
but it also means ‘expectation,’ which comes nearer to the meaning of the 
Lithuanian words. 

If this identification is accepted, fresh light falls on the origin of the Old Norse 
spa, ‘to have second sight,’ ‘to foretell the future, as, for example, by means 
of cards. This word reached Scotland from Scandinavia, and survives in the 
compounds spae-man and spae-wife. The Oxford English Dictionary, under the word 
spae-, mentions the origin from the Norse sfé, but abstains from giving the 
origin of the Norse word. Other dictionaries, such as that of Torp, say that spd 
comes from spaha, and is related to O.H.G. sfélon, Lat. specto. This, however, 
involves several difficulties, chief of which is the presence of a and not ¢ in the first 
syllable of this hypothetical form. All difficulties disappear if we equate the Norse 
spa- with the stem of Lith. sféte and of Lat. sfé-s, as is of course permitted by the 
ascertained correspondence of Norse @ with Indo-Eur. 2. This word never contained 
a guttural, and is not related to Lat. specio. 

Finally, it is perhaps worth asking whether dowdovos is not derived from the 
same root. In many of the Homeric passages aomaovws is applied to a person or 
thing which gives pleasure to somebody by his or its unexpected arrival or 
occurrence after all hope has been given up. ‘Aozdovos, as E. Fraenkel has pointed 
out,’ cannot be derived from dordfouat; the truth rather seems to be that both words 
presuppose a stem dorar-, which I would analyze into a- (negative particle) -o7a- 
(weak grade of sfz-, ‘hope’) and the -t-, which appears as a stem formative in 
compound words of the Sanskrit type deva-svu-t-, which is known to be very ancient. 


‘Povvvpe. 

The Homeric poems contain no example of the word pwvvype or of any nominal 
formation from the same root, such as pwn or pwpadréos. This, however, is only true 
if we confine our attention to passages in which the syllable pw- means ‘ strong’ or 
‘strength,’ and regard the forms éppovto, ‘ they moved nimbly,’ éppwcavro, ‘ streamed 
out’ or ‘waved,’ as having nothing to do with pévvyps. Gustav Meyer suggested 
that the two words must be connected ; and although his reasoning has not convinced 
Boisacq, there seems to be several circumstances which indicate that Meyer 
was right. 

In point of formation jovvvps is parallel to erpwévvups, which is well known to be 
a late formation from other parts of the verb, such as otpwrds, értpwrat, in which the 
syllable -pw- is the representative of an Indo-European 7, which is also reflected 


1 Zeitsch, f. vergl. Sprachf, 45, p. 171. 
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in Skt. stivuwd-, the past participle passive of the disyllabic root stavi-, Grk. orope-. 
The Homeric present is oropvvjt, and it either corresponds or nearly corresponds to 
the Skt. styzomt. It may therefore be suspected that pwvveps, or rather povvupa (as it 
is usually passive), is a late formation from forms in which pw may represent ¥, such 
as éppwuat, third plural éppwvro, and that the true present is dpvupas. 

So much for the form. On the side of the meaning it is noteworthy that, in 
Thue, II, 8, oAcyov re erevoovv ovdev dphdrepor GAX’ Eppwvto és Tov TéAEpov, the meaning 
of éppwvto €s Tov woAeuov is ‘ they were quite possessed by the war fever,’ ‘they were 
keen on the war’; and a little lower down Thucydides uses the word again in the 
same sense: €ppwto te Tas Kali iduwTrys Kat wodts et te SvvatTO Kal Adyw Kal Epyw 
EvwertAap Pave avtois, ‘every person and every city was eager to give all the help 
in his power, either by word or by deed.’ Liddell and Scott quote in addition 
Lysias XIII. 31: ovrw ododpa Eppwro 7» Povdy Kaxdv te épydferOa:, ‘so eager was the 
Council to do something bad...’ In these three passages the perfect passive, 
which, as we have seen, may be expected to be among the oldest tenses of this verb, 
means ‘to be eager,’ and has no implication of ‘strength.’ If we were to substitute 
opvuvto OY wpvuto the sense would remain unchanged, and in this fact I see an 
indication that €ppwyua is originally the perfect of dpvvya, and that the original 
meaning must be that which is shared by both forms; the idea of ‘strength’ must 
be due to a later change of sense in post-Homeric times, 

The Homeric ¢ppwovro seems to be the result of transferring éppwvro from the 
non-thematic to the thematic conjugation. 

The Homeric future and aorist of dpvvps, namely dpow, dpoa, along with the 
aorist middle @pro (Skt. drta), might seem to indicate that the root is monosyllabic, 
not disyllabic. But apart from the fact that some roots have both monosyllabic 
and disyllabic forms, F. de Saussure has shown in his Mémoive that the Skt. 
imper. iysva, which he equates with opoo, and the adjective ivza-, ‘swift,’ point 
clearly to a disyllabic root for dpvvpe, just as the past participle stivza- is part of the 
evidence for the disyllabic root of orépvvys. De Saussure has on this point been 
contradicted, but not, so far as I can see, refuted. 

The meaning of €ppwyzo in the fifth century and later is not so much ‘I am 
strong’ as ‘I am in good health,’ as may be seen especially in the form of farewell in 
letters, gppwoo. Similarly dppworos means ‘ unwell,’ and differs from doOevis, which 
means ‘weak.’ It seems probable that €ppwya: at first meant ‘I am in motion,’ ‘1 am 
up and about,’ like the Homeric épwpe in the phrase yotvvar’ opwpet,' the only difference 
being that in Homer the subject of the verb is not the person himself, but 2 part of 
himself, viz. his knees, whereas later the person himself becomes the subject. This 
is a general difference between Homeric and later Greek, which is almost too 
familiar to need illustration. We have it in a phrase like Oupds évi ori Oeoor yey Oe, 
where the later language prefers to say not ‘his spirit rejoiced,’ but ‘he rejoiced.’ 
Similarly we(Oeis 84 prev Ovpov, Od. XXIII. 230. So, according to my belief, the 
Homeric phrase ‘his knees are nimble’ are replaced later by ‘ he is nimble,’ ‘ he is 
up and about,’ ‘he is in good health,’ 


Ilotn, ‘ GRASS.’ 


It was pointed out as long ago as 1892 by Wilhelm Schulze in his Quaestiones 
Epicae that roin, if we assume it to be descended from an older “xo.Fa, corresponds 
to the Lithuanian péeva, ‘ meadow,’ both being derivable from a parent-form *foiwd. 
This etymology has been accepted by many scholars, including Boisacq in his 
Etymological Dictionary, and I accept it also. On the other hand, I agree with 


: It is impossible tc separate the three ex- places), youvara 6’ éppwoavro (Od. XXIII. 3), and 
Préssions -youvar’ dpwpy (IX. 610 and four other wo d€ xvijuar pwbvro dpmal ([/, XVIII. 411). 
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Eduard Hermann? in so far as he considers that it ought to be possible to carry the 
enquiry a stage further and find out what other Indo-European words this foiwd is 
connected with. Hermann himself has attempted to show that it is related to 
ronv. This, however, I do not find convincing, and I offer a different suggestion 
as a substitute for Hermann’s. 

My starting-point is a communication made in 1881 to the Parisian Société de 
Linguistique by Ferdinand de Saussure, of which I know nothing beyond the very 
brief résumé which was published at the time, and is now included in his collected 
works. De Saussure drew attention to the existence of disyllabic roots containing 
two sonants between the ¢ (or 0) and the -a- which characterize all disyllabic roots. 
He showed that the Sanskrit infinitive of the word for ‘sew,’ viz. sevs-tum, implies a 
root of the form se#wa-, and that the other forms of this root, namely siw- and syi-, 
are explainable in accordance with the principles which he had already developed in 
his Mémoire as two alternative forms of the weak grade of this root (s¢wa-). Of the 
same form are the root deiwa-, ‘to play,’ which is found in Sanskrit, and the root 
spetwa-, ‘ to spit,’ and others which are not mentioned in the résumé. 

The word for ‘spit’ is of especial value because it has survived in several 
branches of the Indo-European family, and especially in Lithuanian, where the 
infinitive meaning ‘to spit’ is spautz. This seems to show that the group -etw7- in 
Indo-European corresponds to -7éu- in Lithuanian. If so, it is natural to suppose 
that among the other Lithuanian infinitives in -idéu-tz- some at least belong to Indo- 
European roots of the form -eiwa-. One of these is prdéuti, meaning ‘ mow,’ ‘ reap,’ or 
‘cut,’ as grass or corn. If sfiduti belongs to speiwa-, piautt may belong to a root 
petwa-, and this hypothesis is strengthened by the fact that the expected weak grade 
piii- is to be recognized in Lith. piztis, ‘ harvest,’ and in other forms which contain 
the syllable fci-. 

If we apply to the Indo-European root peiwa- the principles of word-formation 
which are exemplified in the relation between ¢épw and ¢dopd, dépw and dopa, etc., the 
result is a feminine noun forwa (from poiw(a)-a), the schwa being as usual elided 
before a vowel. This potwa would mean a ‘cutting,’ ‘mowing,’ or ‘ harvesting,’ and 
there is nothing improbable in the assumption that the Greek for ‘grass’ (namely 
toin) Was Originally a name for the process by which hay is obtained. Our own 
word hay is descended from a Germanic stem hawja-, which is connected with the 
word hew, so that hay also is named on this principle. 

It may be objected that zoim ought to be oxytone. The answer is that there is 
some slight evidence, mentioned in the eighth edition of Liddell and Scott, to show 
that it was sometimes oxytone. 

Finally, it may be asked whether this hypothesis does not throw some light on 
the curious fact that in Boeotian the word for ‘meadow’ is masculine, and not 
feminine. In a Boeotian inscription we have the genitive plural trav rvdwv, not trav. 
Perhaps we must recognize a stem ending in -2-, like Skt. go-sani-, ‘cow-winner.’ If 
this type did not accommodate itself to the normal scheme of Greek declension, it 
may perhaps have come to occupy an ambiguous position in respect of gender and 


declension. 
R. McKEnzZIE. 


1 Nachy. Gott. Ges. d. Wiss., 1918, p. 282. 


(To be continued.) 
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as the conqueror of the world. P. Shorey questions Vinogradoff’s interpretation, in 








SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. XLV. 3. July-September, 1924. 

W. A. Heidel, Vergil’s Messianic Expectations: stated to be ‘occasioned by the 
appearance of Norden’s recent book, Die Geburt des Kindes.’ While in the main 
highly praising this work, criticizes its attempt to trace to its origin the tradition 
embodied in Eclogue IV. Considers in detail some important questions, especially 
the reasons which seem to have led Vergil to suppose that the new Aeon would begin 
on January 1, 40 B.c. Paul Haupt, Philological and Archaeological Studies. Eight 
notes on the following topics: Camel and cable (with reference to Mark X. 25), 
salted with fire, Mercury in Roman medicine, the Median Lapis-lazuli mountain, 
salvation and redemption, threescore and ten (as the limit of human life), the Hittite 
name of Troy, and Ascanius and Alba Longa. M. B. Ogle, On Some Theones 
concerning the Composition of the Aeneid. Argues that in Books I.-VI. the poet is 
developing a single theme of progressive revelation with regard to the promised 
land; and that, therefore, the seeming inconsistencies and contradictions of the 
passages describing the wanderings cannot be used as arguments to support any 
theory of the order in which the different books were composed. Gertrude Hirst, 
Notes on Juvenal 1., I11., VI., X. On I. 1. 13 calls attention to Georgics III. 3 sqq. as 
a passage very Similar in general construction; on III. points out some unnoticed 
instances of symmetrical arrangement ; defends Venusinam in VI. 167 by suggesting 
that the w is here long; in X. 54 defends petuntuy by the ‘ argument from symmetry.” 


Bodleian Quarterly. IV. 43. 1924. 

E. Lobel on Pap. Oxy. 865, which should read, drodciz[ + ev Anjpry dial... .] 
imd vdpov 73 oKéA[os, TOU oTpalrevparos Hyeiro M[édwv ’OrAE]ws vobos vids vor[epov 
de pe|rareumros eyev[ero PiAoxry|ryns Kata pdvrecav xpyoapéevwv TOV EAAjvov.... It 
therefore becomes unnecessary to refer the fragment to a ‘lost work dealing with 
Sicilian history.’ 


Classical Philology. XIX. 3. July, 1924. 

A. B. West, Pericles’ Political Heivs, 11. W. continues his account of Athenian 
politics down to the peace of 421 B.c., and seeks to show that Nicias steadily aimed 
at such a peace as Pericles would have approved. W. L. Westermann, Account of 
Lamp Oil from the Estate of Apollonius. WW. publishes the text of Cornell Papyrus 
No. 1, and adds a detailed commentary, a translation, and a general interpretation. 
The papyrus shows that seasonal movements of agricultural labour over a wide area 
were a feature of Hellenistic times, and sheds new light on the early participation 
of cultured Hellenes in the cults of Isis and Serapis. H.M. Hubbell, Chrysostom 
and Rhetoric. An examination of the seven homilies of Chrysostom on St. Paul 
shows them to belong to the class described by the rhetoricians as Aadvai, or informal 
talks. The influence of the diatribe appears in the use of the second person singular, 
and of @yoi to mark the words of an imaginary interlocutor. M. E. Deutsch shows 
that the association of three triumphs with Pompey was very common, and that, 
being celebrated over three continents, they readily suggested the conception of P. 
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his Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence, of Aristotle’s Universal Justice, and Vinogra- 
doff replies briefly. C.S. Northup would connect Belion, a name ascribed by Strabo 
to a Portuguese river, with the Celtic god Belz, L. H. Gray refers to Professor 
Fraser’s view of the original structure of Saturnian verse. 


XIX. 4. October, 1924. 

A. Shewan, Asteris and the Voyage of Telemachus. S. argues that Asteris is 
Daskalio, and not Arcoudi. If év rop@uo means ‘in the strait,’ the words are not 
true of Arcoudi, nor are the descriptions werpijeooa and ov peydAn. Positive evidence 
in favour of Daskalio is quoted from Strabo and Paulatos. C. H. Moore, Latin 
Exercises from a Greek Schoolroom. M. quotes and comments upon fragments of 
papyri, which contain exercises in the learning of Latin. They are Greek vocabu- 
laries of Latin words (P. Oxy. 1099, P. Ryl. 61), excerpts from the Aeneid (P.S.I. 21), 
and what appears to be a schoolboy’s attempt to restate the substance of Aeneid I. 
477-93 in the same number of verses of his own (P.S./, 142). T. Frank, Roman 
Census Statistics from 225 to 28 B.c. FF. sets himself to show that the figures given in 
our sources should be accepted. The low figures of the years 209 and 194 can be 
explained on historical grounds. W. Rhys Roberts, References to Plato in Aristotle's 
Rhetoric. R. suggests that in the opening chapters A. has deliberately inserted 
reminiscences of the Gorgias. H.C. Nutting, Czcevo, Tusculan Disputations I: 74. 
N. points out the difficulty of distinguishing in this work between careless composi- 
tion, due to Cicero’s state of mind, and later incorporation of marginal comments, 
In I. 74 he would regard J/eges enim uetant as a marginal gloss. G. Smith, Dicasts in 
the Ephetic Courts. S. concludes that the reorganization of the ephetic courts at 
Athens and the substitution of dicasts for ephetae took place before 409-8. R. J. 
Bonner, Administration of Justice undey Pisistvatus. Pisistratus, by appointing rural 
justices to arbitrate, contributed to Athenian practice the feature of public arbitration. 
C. H. Moore discusses the period of twenty years for which the fauvobolium was 
efficacious. C, Murley shows that ¢ép7a in Pausanias’ description of the Atlas 
metope at Olympia refers not to the globe but to the apples. H. G. Robertson 
criticizes attempts to emend Antiphon V. 78. P. Shorey would read avr for avro 
in Aristotle, Metaphysics 1075b 7, and oixe‘as for otxias in the second hypothesis of 
Euripides’ Ovestes. A. C. Schlesinger shows that tradition represents Draco not 
only as the severe legislator, but also as a lawgiver of high excellence. 


Mnemosyne. LII. 4. 1924. 

H. J. Rose, writing on the Terminalia, the Regifugium, and the intercalary 
month, agrees with C. T. Merrill in holding that the Terminalia originally marked 
the end of the year. According to M. the ancients naturally intercalated after that 
festival (before beginning the new year), but later on they found it necessary to add 
five days more to complete the lunar year. R., agreeing that the year originally 
ended on the day of the Terminalia, thinks that the primitive Romans began their 
year ‘when the weather seemed suitable for agriculture,’ and ended it at the 
beginning of winter. There was an interval of some sixty days before the new year. 
These days, on which one could not work in the fields, were devoted largely to 
religious rites and festivals. When the calendar was improved it was felt that some 
interval must be left between one year and the next for performing expiatory 
ceremonies, and in particular the Regifugium. Hence the ‘five days.’ J. van 
Ijzeren, Avchilochus Evatosthent comparatus, translates a passage from the zrepi dyovs, in 
the course of which the Evigone of Eratosthenes is compared with Archilochus. As 
the point of the comparison is not obvious, van I. considers first whether the reading 
‘Archilochus’ is correct; having decided that it is, he next gives a sketch of the 
plot of the Evigone (following Maass). To the question what in Archilochus is 
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comparable to this, he suggests the Jobaccht, though with some doubt owing to the 
scantiness of the material. L. Rank contributes the first of a series of articles in 
which he proposes to offer ‘various observations and conjectures on various 
passages in the Donatean and pseudo-Donatean commentaries, to add some 
observations on Eugraphius’ comment, and to correct some errors in the edition 
of Wessner. In the present article he discusses (inter alia) the famous canon of 
Sedigitus. Ign. Errandonea concludes his contributions entitled Sophocles Chon 
Persona Tvagica. After having discussed (in his previous articles) the attitude and 
behaviour of the chorus in each of the seven plays of Sophocles, he now gives some 
general conclusions. The chorus is a true actor, but differs much from the rest of 
the actors, just as it differs from a spectator. Scarcely ever can the chorus effect 
anything by personal action . . . in general, as Aristotle has said, evvoay , . 
Tapexetat ols mapectw. P. H. Damsté has critical notes on Propertius III. ; 
C, Brakman on Firmicus, J. A. Fitzherbert has short notes on Plato, Paym. 141d, 
and Thuc. VII. 13. 2. This number also contains a satire entitled Vita by the late 
J. J. Hartman. 


» povov 


Neue Jahrbucher fiir Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung. 1. 1. 1925. 
[This is a continuation of the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, Geschichte 
und deutsche Litevatuy und fiiy Pedagogik in a new form, abandoning the sharp division 
and separate pagination of the two sections of each issue. | 


A. Tumarkin, Die Einheit des Platonischen Phadrus. A detailed analysis of the 
Phaedvus, designed to prove the carefully planned unity of the whole dialogue. 
O. Schroeder, Arsstoteles als Dichiey. An appreciative discussion of the poems con- 
cerned with Hermias of Atarneus, illustrated by Didymus on Demosthenes. 
E. Norden, Dreieck. Ein Beitvag zuv Geschichte des Fremdwortergebrauchs tm Altertum. 
Starting with Germanicus, Avatea, Frag. VI., where he defends the MS. reading, 
N. discusses the various views held at Rome regarding the propriety of imitating 
Greek word-formation, borrowing Greek words, etc., and argues that this problem is 
only one aspect of the wider question of the Roman attitude towards the whole 
Greek culture. 


Philological Quarterly (Iowa). III. 4. 1924. 

M. E, Deutsch, The Apparatus of Caesay’s Triumphs. Save in the case of the 
Gallic triumph there was a direct relation between the material used (e.g. ivory, 
citrus) and the conquered countries, E. G. Cox, Classical Traditions in Medteval 
Inish Literature. 


IV. 1. 1925. 

A, S. Cook publishes Pilatus’ Latin version of the seventh book of the Odyssey 
(A.D. 1360), used by Petrarch and so (indirectly) by Chaucer in the Clerh’s Tale. 
A. M. Ellis, Hovace’s Injluence on Dryden. 


Philologus. LXXIX.4. 1924. 

T. Stifler, Das wernichesche Gesetz und die bukolische Dthavese. SS, criticizes the 
extensions of W.’s Law by Sommer and Meister. Bekker was correct in saying 
that the poets avoid spondee before Bucolic Diaeresis. Consequently, no artificially 
created dactylic form in this place of the verse proves that the poet is avoiding 
lengthening by position. He may have been merely avoiding a spondee. F. Bickel, 
Neupythagoveische Kosmologie bet den Rémern. As against Hoffmann and Miuhl, B. 
claims that Neo-Pythagorean rather than Poseidonian influence lies behind Roman 
doctrine, more particularly in Pliny, Nat. Hist. 11. 1 sqq. Incidentally he corrects 
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Boll’s interpretation of Manilius I. 515 sqq., and reads in v. 517, 1” uaviam exundat 
faciem pev saecula pontos. O. Crusiust and R. Herzog, Dey Tvaum des Hevondas, 
Crusius’ posthumous essay deals with Herondas generally and Mime 8 in particular, 
and thus introduces Herzog’s detailed consideration of the latter. Herzog gives 
text, apparatus, full commentary. The Dream and its interpretation represent 
Herondas’ answer to the Coan-Alexandrian clique which had criticized his verse. The 
dreamer is H. himself; the veavias is Dionysus (patron of poetry in this age); the 
yépwv is perhaps Philetas of Cos. Herzog also examines H.’s relations with 
Theocritus and Callimachus. L.Gurlitt, Testamentum povcelli, For rixoribus capitinas 
read pictovibus capillinas (sc. saetas). 


LXXX. 1. 1924. 

R. Kerber, Hélderlins Vevhdltnis zu Homer. W. Schmid, Der homerische Schiffs- 
katalog und seine Bedeutung fiiv die Datierung dey Ilias. Builds on Niese’s view. The 
basis of the Catalogue is a geographical poem, written possibly in Boeotia. The 
author of the Cypria took this over to give geographical detail to the assembly of 
heroes at Aulis. Between 600-560 B.c. an Attic rhapsode transferred the episode 
from the Cypria to the Iliad, altering and interpolating for political and artistic 
reasons. K. Rupprecht, Afostolis Eudem und Suidas. A polemic against Frau Adler 
concerning her review of R.’s book with above title. F. Wilhelm surveys the story 
of the pious brothers of Catina, and gives a new reference to the legend in ~ on 
Greg. Naz. J.Schnetz claims that Rigilinus, whose verses are cited by the Ravenna 
geographer, was a real person, and probably a Lombard. He suggests etymologies 
for the name. 


LXXX,. 2. 1924. 

H. Steiger, Euripides, ein antikey Ibsen? The author maintains his view, as 
against Wilamowitz and Petersen, that question is to be answered affirmatively. 
K. Latte, Glossographika. (i.) L. claims that the collection of glosses in the Florence 
MS. (=Laurent 58, 19, fol. 188r-191u) comes from Hesychius-Diogenian. Excerpts 
were made by a Byzantine to show how various dialects contributed to Homeric 
vocabulary. Investigation proves that the assignment to dialects is generally either 
right or at least probable; it was therefore taken simultaneously with the glosses 
from H.-D. (ii.) L. attempts to estimate value of explanations of dialect-glosses in 
Homeric Scholia. Information therein contained must go back to local antiquarians 
writing in the fourth and third centuries B.c. (iii.) A detailed survey of Hellenistic 
Glossography. O. Crusius,f Lobon und seine Verwandten. An account of L.’s 
activities as a literary forger. L. meant his work as a caricature of serious 
Alexandrian scholarship. J. H. van Haeringen, Zuv Frage des Pisonerbriefes. 
H. claims that comparison with Epp. II. 1 shows that in the Ars Poetica, from 
l. 323 on, Horace is dealing not with drama, but with poetry intended for reading. 
F. Scheidweiler discusses three passages in Petronius—viz. (i.) the situation in 
c. 15, (ii.) the time-difficulties of the Cena (c. 26), (iii.) the riddle in c. 58, agreeing 
with Bliimner that the guomon is meant. Th. Stifler proposes to read in Menander, 
Heros V. 3 (for papyrus exitpopw) evi tpopy. K. Rupprecht defends the text in 
Philemon, Fr. 2 (Kock), and claims that this use of ras (practically = interjection) 
has been overlooked. K. Miinscher examines the metre of the Christian hymn 
(Oxy. Pap., No. 1786) and finds it anapaestic. A. Klotz describes and collates two 
double pages of MS. of Pliny, Nat. Hist. (Books XX. and XXVIII.), found in 
Dresden, 1902-3. N. Wecklein discusses the pavodos in Septem contra Thebas. 
H. Frankel claims that Marc. Aurel. IV. 49, 2-5, is really taken from a lost book of 
Arrian’s Epictetus. F. Zimmermann, in Chariton II. 2, 1, proposes to read, "AXdXa 
kat tovs [kai] evOdde vouife covs. F. Eckstein claims that apocalave or apoculave in 
Petronius is a Latin form of aroxaAdo. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS II5 


Rheinisches Museum. LXXIII. 4. 1924. [N.B. Parts I.-III. were 
published in 1920. The former editor, A. Brinkmann, died in July, 1923, and an 
obituary notice is published in the present number. The present editor is 
F, Marx. | 


TA. Brinkmann, Die Meteovologie Avvians. An elaborate analysis of forms and 
usages which supports the identification of the author with the historian and the 
attribution to the second century a.D. (conclusion to follow). E. Howald, Meleager 
und Achill. Argues that an original Achilleis followed an earlier ‘Wrath of Meleager’ 
(see Iliad IX. 495 sqq.), with the necessary adaptations to suit the Trojan setting. 
Seeks to disentangle ‘ Urachilleis,’ ‘ Patrokleius,’ and other elements in the J/iad. 
E. Schwyzer, Zu gniechischen Inschriften (continued from LXX. 426 sqq.). Restora- 
tions and interpretation of—5. Dejfixiones at Selinus; 6. ll. 17-20 of the great in- 
scription of Pelasgiotic Larisa; 7. The Delphian inscription on the Phaselitans 
(Mél. Nicole 625-8). H. Schoene, Hippokvates repi happdxwv, Text and critical notes 
on this fragment from cod. Urbinas graec. 64, with old Latin translation and 
discussion of the meaning of ¢ddpyaxa, L. Radermacher, Eustathius von Antiochien, 
Platon und Sophokles. Evidence from submerged quotations in a polemical writing of 
Eustathius for text of Plato, ep. Il. 3648, read adyvpras dé [kai] pavrecs; Sophocles, 
Phil. 883, xdparvéovr’=Kal €urvéovra not dpymvéovta, which is a doubtful form in 
Sophoclean trimeters (in Tvach. 335 read €upeivac’); and Phil. 447-51. A. Funck, De 
Euclione Plautino. Discusses the character of Euclio in the Aululavia, and combats 
the views of Bonnet. F. Wilhelm, Plutaychos wepi novyias. On the subject matter 
and ideas of the fragment and its relation to earlier philosophy. F. Marx, Cvitica 
hermeneutica. Notes on Diphilus, fr. 42k, Porphyrius, De abstun. IV. 8, C.I.L. 
XIII. 705. 


Wiener Blatter. II. 1923-4. 


g. F. Glaeser, Platos Pidagogik. General sketch. M. Schuster, Livius und 
Verdi's Aida. Livy XXX. 12-15 (Sophoniba). G. Weicker, Antike Gespenstery (con- 
tinued), J, C. Ewald Falls, Die Entdeckung dev Menasstadt. Account of C. M. Kauf- 
mann’s expedition to Karm abu mina. R. Sellheim, Zum 100. Todestag F. A. Wolfs. 
E. Sadée, Die Abberufung des Germanicus aus Germanien. From S.’s article in Bonner 
Jahrb. 124. Notices. 

10. J. Voigt, Pacstwm. Descriptive. E. Vetter, Achdische Grosskonige des 14. 
Jahvhunderts v. Chr. in den hethitischen Keitlschvifturkunden. A summary of Forrer’s 
views. R. Engel, Das Marchen von Amor und Psyche. Translation of Ap. Met. 
IV. 28 sq. P. Barth, Geschichtlicher Hintergrund und dussere Geschichte dey Stoa. 
Extracts from the author’s book Die Stoa. H. Lamer, Dev Leuchttuym von Coruna. 
The light that shone from Trajan’s time to ours. Notices. 


Wiener Studien. XLIII. 2. 1922-3. 


L. Radermacher, Zum Prolog dev Eipyvyn. Textual. H. Gomperz, ‘Hevakiits 
Einhettslehve’ von Alois Patin als Ausgangspunkt zum Verstandnss Herakitts. The value 
of P. has been overlooked. G. discusses H. in general, and deals in detail with 
many of the fragments, which are printed with translations. J. Mesk, Die Tendenz 
dev Xenophontischen Anabasis. A reply to Korte, Kappelmacher, and others in defence 
of Diirrbach’s theory (Rev. Et. gr., 1893). X. wrote between 370 and 367 B.c. to 
justify his own conduct. K. Kunst, Zuy Samia des Menandyos. On the plot: a 
criticism of E. Wiist (Philologus, 1923). E. Kalinka, Die Arbeitsweise des Rhetors 
Dionys. 1. A. Kappelmacher, Zum Stil Catos in De re rustica, Finds a regular 
atrangement of kola and kommata in the prologue. These, and the ditrochaic 














r16 SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


clausulae, are not Greek, but due to the language of Roman religion. A. Lesky, 
Die gniechischen Pelopidendvamen und Senecas Thyestes. Begins witha long examination 
of evidence for the Sophoklean trilogy. This turns out not to be behind Seneca: 
Euripides is the source. J. Scharnagl, Nachlese zuy Textesgestaltung des Aynobianischen 
Conflictus, Psalmenkommentars und Praedestinatus. III. A. Scheindler, Zuy Text- 
krittk dey Homevischen Gedichte. 1. A. Kappelmacher, Xenophon und Isokvates. 1. is in 
debt to the Anabasis. Cp. Paneg. 145 and An. II. 4, 3; Pan. 144 and Am. VII. 7, 23 
(the number 6000). H. v. Arnim, Zum Demadespapyrus. Concluded. K. Kunst, 
Gewv ev yovvacr xeitar, In sinu (e.g. Tac. Hist. I11. 19) is no parallel as E. Schwyzer 
alleged (Wackernagel-Festschrift, p. 293). A. Kappelmacher, Marital und Quintilian, 
Q. disapproved of people with an outlook like M.’s in e.g, I. 15, 11 sq., II. go. That 
is why M. left out Q. in I.61,7sqq. E. Hauler, Zu Fronto S. 232, Z. 15 sq. (Naber), 
A fresh examination of the MS. shows the reading to have been at nunc amisso nepote 
luctus mtht dolove filiae, dolove genevt multiplicatuy : meum motum pertuli, meorum luctum 
Serve nequeo. 


LANGUAGE. 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XLII. 3-4 and Anzeiger. 1924. 


E. Sievers finds in certain categories of words with full grade ablaut in first 
syllable (e.g. strong aorists) a prolongation of the initial consonant, accompanied by 
accentuation of the syllable itself, when a vowel has been lost before or after the 
initial consonant; gives numerous examples from chief (including modern) I.-Eu. 
languages. W. Porzig on the development of meaning in neuter formations in 
-men|mn- (e.g. Lat. fulmen); concludes that I.-Eu. used this suffix to denote 
‘Dinge, die geformt und krafterfiillt waren.” F. Specht, Lithuanian declension 
(especially acc. pl. of o-stems, with -uns becoming -zos ?), followed by a discussion of 
alleged examples of ‘secondary nasalization’ in Zemaitish dialect. H. Amman 
continues his studies of Homeric word order and constructions (position of verbs: 
10. elAov, etAdunv ; II. aipew, aipeopar; 12. pepw). F. Sommer, Lith. bvotait voc., not 
merely -ai#, but also -7- (for -/-) due to analogy. A. Gédtze, Hittite jugan, ‘yoke.’ 
Borrowing from Skt. yugam (with change of -m to -#) will explain termination (-as 
instead of -a); cf. also Hitt. jugas=‘ yearly,’ da-iugas = ‘ biennially,’ Skt. yuga = ‘epoch, 
generation.’ E. Kieckers, Skt. ¢atva vané (apposition), gives parallels from Estnian. 
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